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NERO AS ARTIST AND ENGINEER 


A DARING BUILDER AND DISCRIMINATING COLLECTOR 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


=IU RING the long 
period in which I 
have taken per- 
sonal action in an- 
tiquarian research 
fifteen hundred 
pieces of sculpture 
have been recov- 
ered from the soil of Rome and the 
Campagna, including statues, busts, 
heads, bas-reliefs, friezes and sarco- 
phagi. Busts and portrait-heads are 
Roman works of Imperial times: 
statues and bas reliefs are but repro- 
ductions of lost Greek originals, the 
existence of which would otherwise 
have been known only from the 
descriptions of Pliny and Pausanias. 
Their discovery is always welcome. 
because—no matter how defective 
the replica may be—we can always 
gather from it the conception of the 
original type created by Phidias and 
Praxiteles, Scopas and Lysippus, Poli- 
cletus and other such masters of the 
Golden Age. What should we know, 
for instance, about the Apoxyomenos 








of Lysippus, were it not for the acci- 
dental find of a marble copy in the 
year 1849, near the church of Santa 
Cecilia in Trastevere? 

The same consideration applies to 
the Hermes of Policletus, a copy of 
which was recently unearthed in the 
foundation of Count Lecca’s villa. 
near the Piazza del Popolo, Rome; to 
the Discobolus of Myron, a copy of 
which has now been found in the royal 
preserves of Castel Porziano, Lauren- 
tum; and to scores of other subjects, 
which are daily unearthed from the 
archeological strata of our land. 

Where, then, have the original 
Greek masterpieces vanished, which 
Roman conquerors and Roman em- 
perors are known to have removed 
from Magna Grecia, Sicily, Greece 
and Asia Minor, and to have carried 
home as spoils of war, or else by 
theft or by purchase? There is no 
exaggeration in saying that, at the 
beginning of the third century after 
Christ, Rome contained more works 
of the great masters than could be 
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As far as quality is con- 
cerned, I can only say that 
if one Roman temple alone 
could be recalled to life, 
with its artistic contents, it 
would cast into the shade 
any museum of the pres- 
ent day. Let us enter, 
for instance, the Temple 
of Concord, at the foot of 
the Capitoline Hill, and 
behold its art treasures. 
Here stands before us the 
marvellous group of Apol- 
lo and Latona by Baton, 
and around it the Latona 
nursing her divine infants, 
by Euphranor; the s- 
culapius and the Hygeia, 
by Niceratos; the Mars and 
the Mercury, by Piston; 
the Jupiter, the Minerva 
and the Ceres, by Sthenios. 
There are also exhibited 
in the same temple three 
world-famous pictures by 
Theodoros, Zeuxis and 
Nicias; a group of four 
elephants carved in obsid- 
ian, a miracle of skill and 


labor; a collection of rare 
gems, including the sar- 





donyx sent in the legen- 





A MARBLE COPY OF THE APOXYOMENOS OF LYSIPPUS 


Found (1849) in the Trastevere, near the Church of St. 


Cecilia. (Vatican Museum ) 
seen on the shores of the gean Sea. 
Each of the Roman temples, forums, 
basilicas, baths, palaces and_ villas 
Was a museum in itself. Two hundred 
and sixty-one pieces of sculpture 
or pictures (in mosaic) have already 
been dug out in Hadrian’s villa 
alone, including the lovely Dionysos 
of Pentelic marble, which I myself 
discovered in 1887, in a dark recess 
where it had been purposely hidden 
at the time of the first barbarian 
invasions. In 1884 my late friend 
Luigi Boccanera found, in a couple 
of days, seventeen statues and busts 
in the peristyle of Voconius Pollio’s 
villa at Marino. This as regards 
quantity. 


dary ring of Policrates; and 
the statue of Vesta which 
the Emperor Tiberius had 
removed by main force 
from the island of Paros. 
Where have all these treasures 
gone? How is it that we must con- 
sider ourselves lucky if we discover 
one Greek original among a thousand 
Roman copies? The answer to this 
query cannot be easily given. The 
fact that the majority of statues 
imported from Greece were cast in 
bronze may explain their disap- 
pearance to a certain extent, because 
metal excited the greed of the barba- 
rians more than any other spoils of 
war. From a description of Rome 
written in A.D. 546, by Zacharias, 
a Byzantine historian, Bishop of 
Mytilene in the island of Lesbos, 
we gather that, towards the middle 
of the sixth century of our era. there 
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were still left standing in public 
places three thousand eight hundred 
and ninety works of art in bronze— 
one third as many as were still kept, 
at that time, in private palaces, 
gardens and villas. Of this immense 
collection only eleven specimens have 
come down to us. But there were 
marble originals as well, which the 
barbarians despised and left unin- 
jured. It has been said that they 
must have perished in medizval 
lime-kilns. No doubt they did, and 
by the thousand; but why should 
medizval lime-burners take special 
pleasure in destroying originals in 
preference to Roman copies? This 
is the problem, the solution of which 
has yet to be found. 

In the meantime let me state one 
fact which redeems to a certain ex- 
tent the memory of an emperor whose 
name is held in abhorrence by 
young students of history: the fact 
is that, whenever excavations have 
been made in grounds known to 
have belonged to Nero, some genuine 
work of a Greek master has been 
sure to come to light; in other 
words, that the only chance we have 
left of discovering lost masterpieces 
is to follow in the footsteps of Nero, 
and search whatever building or site 
is known to have been inhabited by 
him—whether the Golden House at 
Rome, or the hunting-box at Sub- 
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vi 


laqueum, or the sea-cottage at Antium. 

Born in the last-named place on 
December 15, A.D. 37, he seems to 
have been possessed of a double 
nature; one half of which was kind, 
generous, poetic, artistic, musical, 
while the other was unspeakably 
depraved. Nothing could show better 
this contrast in his personality than 
a comparison between two portrait- 
busts, still extant, the first taken soon 


after his accession to the throne, 
while still guiltless of dissipation, 


the other after a few years of shocking 
decadence and depravity. The ac- 
count given by Suetonius of the first 
period of his career is quite charming. 
The youth appears to have been 
devoted, body and soul, to sport and 
art, rather than to the ruling of the 
Empire. He instituted a competi- 
tion for the championship of the 
world in music, in athletics and in 
horsemanship, to be repeated every 
fifth year; he made recitals popular, 
displaying his own talents in that 
line not only before the court assem- 
bly, but also in Pompey’s theatre, 
before seventeen thousand spectators, 
representing all classes of citizens. 
Suetonius mentions also a naumachia 
in which the crews of the imperial gal- 
leys fought against new and wonder- 
ful sea-monsters: experiments made 
with an aeroplane or flying-machine, 
which cost the inventor his life, the 
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ifest, the courtiers re- 
membered the prophecy 
uttered by his own father, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, on 
the day of his birth: ‘‘Do 
not rejoice,” he had said 
to them; ‘“‘for what can 
be born of Agrippina and 
myself but a vicious off- 
spring destined to do great 


evil to mankind ?’’ And 
yet even in the worst 
moments of his career, 


amidst shocking outbursts 
of cruelty and debauch- 
ery, Nero remained an 
artist and a builder with- 
out rivals, despising any- 
thing short of perfection, 
and never attempting a 
work of public utility un- 
less fraught with difficul- 
ties which wouid certainly 
have deterred a less dar- 
ing nature. If we recol- 
lect that in the short 
period of his reign he re- 
built the greater part of 
the city, with his own 








PORTRAIT HEAD OF NERO AT ABOUT TWENTY 


( Vatican Museum ) 


latter being disguised as_ Icarus; 
the enacting ad vivum of the most 
daring mythological scenes; a novel 
race in the circus, in which camels 
harnessed to the quadrige took the 
place of horses. In these sportive 
meetings, Nero gained the favor of 
the assembly by throwing among the 
ranks of the senators, of the patri- 
cians and of the equestrians, as well 
as among the populace, handfuls of 
missilia—that is to say, of ivory 
labels inscribed with a number, cor- 
responding to a prize to which the 
holder of the tessera was entitled. 
The prizes included grain, clothing, 
objects of gold and silver, gems, 
pearls, pictures, bronzes, hunters and 
chargers, slaves, houses, wild ani- 
mals tamed into pets, farms and 
wheat lands, yachts and whole islands. 

When the wicked side of Nero’s 
personality began to make itself man- 


Golden House as a centre; 
that he doubled its water 
supply, provided it with a 
swimming pond as large 
as a lake, free bathing accommoda- 
tions and two great sea harbors; 
that he attempted to establish an 
inland waterway between Naples 
and Rome; that he succeeded 
in opening the Corinthian Canal; 
that he laid out an alpine park 
among the crags of Subiaco, and 
a sea-garden at Antium; and that 
he enriched these places with the 
choicest chef d’e@uvres of Greek art 
—I believe we are justified in re- 
garding these as extenuating circum- 
stances, in judging his career as a 
whole. 

When Nero in his seventeenth year 
became the ruler of the Empire, 
Rome was still unfit to be its capital. 
In fact, it was one of the unhealthi- 
est, most unesthetic, gloomy and ill- 
arranged cities of the Empire, with 
its narrow alleys lined by skyscrapers, 
and with its public buildings degraded 
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by filthy surroundings. He decided 
at once to free it from such evils, and 
reconstruct it on hygienic and esthetic 
principles. Plans were accordingly 
drawn and secret preparations made 
by his favorite architects, Severus 
and Celer, and, as compulsory expro 
priation of private property was not 
allowed by Roman law, and it would 
also have been financially impossi- 
ble to purchase half the city at its 
actual value, they got rid of the 
difficulties in a simpler and more 
effective way: they set the capital 
on fire so cleverly that, although of 
the fourteen wards into which Rome 
had been divided by Augustus three 
were completely ruined and seven 
more than half destroyed, yet not a 
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this seeming fairy-tale. I gained 
and I have treasured ever since 


this experience in the year 1878, 
when the main sewer (which drains 
the Esquiline and the Celian) was 
being built along the Via di San 
Gregorio at a depth of thirty-four 
feet below the present level of the 
road. There we found a strip of the 
city destroyed by Nero’s fire and 
buried in its own ashes, with remains 
of houses, shrines, shops, fountains 
and even of a small temple, the 
pediment of which, moulded in poly- 
chrome terra-cotta, represented a scene 
of sacrifice. Over this bed of ruins 
the streets of the new capital were 
laid, half way between the old and 
the modern level. 





single human life seems 
to have been lost in the 
conflagration. 

Even in our age of 
progress and of public 
and private comfort we 
cannot help admiring the 
wisdom of the three re- 
formers, in designing and 
reconstructing the city. 


The straight line and the 
right angle were followed, 
as far as could be done 
in a hilly region. Hasty or 
temporary structures were 
forbidden. The line of 
frontage of each building 
had to be fixed by the 
imperial surveyors. 
Squares were opened in 
the most congested quar- 
ters. The height of dwell- 
ings was limited to double 
the width of the street, 
so as to give free play to 
air and light. Porticoes 
were to run in front of 
each house, to provide the 
citizens with shade and 
shelter in case of great 
heat or rain. Wooden 
ceilings were prohibited, 
at least in the lower sto- 
ries. I think I am the 














only living archeologist 
who has seen with his 
own eyes the proofs of 


NERO AT ABOUT TWENTY-SIX 


(Capitoline Museum ) 




















AQUEDUCT BY WHICH WATER WAS CARRIED ACROSS THE CAMPAGNA AT A HEIGHT OF 100 FEET 


The ship canal between the Bay 
of Naples and Rome is thus described 
by Suetonius. 

Nero began also a water-way between 
the lake of Avernus and the Tiber, so 
that ships might go from one place to the 
other without putting to sea: one hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and wide enough 
to allow the sailing of two quinqueremes 


abreast. For carrying on this and other 
schemes, he ordered that prisoners and 
convicts from all parts of the Empire 
should be brought into Italy, and that 
even those deserving capital punishment 
should be made to work on these under- 
takings. 
Tacitus gives fuller particulars: 

The designers and directors of his 

















THE ROMAN MILITARY HARBOR OF MISENUM 


Nero tried to run a ship-canal from here to Rome 
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works were Severus and Celer, whose 
genius and ambition led them to attempt 
things impossible by their nature, and 
thus to waste the treasure of the prince. 
They had, in addition, undertaken to 
make a navigable canal from Avernus to 
the mouth of the Tiber, to be carried 
along a barren shore, and through moun- 
tains which lie across the line, and where 
no water is found except in the Pontine 
district. The rest is rock or dry soil. 
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was begun at the same time through 
the ridge of Amycle, near the bay 
of Gaeta, where the Caecubus, the 
king of Italian wines, was grown. 
Nero ruined forever this prosperous 
district, and on the tables of the 
Roman aristocracy the place of the 
lost Caecubus was henceforth taken by 
another brand, the Setinian, grown on 
the border of the Pontine marshes, 
near the present village of Sezze. 

















MODERN VILLA AND FORMAL GARDEN REPRODUCING ANCIENT MODELS 


Even had the project been practicable, 
the labor would have been intolerable, 
giving no adequate results. But Nero asa 
lover of the impossible was at the greatest 
pains to perforate the mountains nearest 
to Avernus, and to this day there remain 
traces of the abortive scheme. 


Tacitus refers obviously to the 
tunnel bored in the direction of 
Licola, known locally as the Grotta 
di Pace, from the Spaniard Pedro 
da Paz, who first found and explored 
it in 1507, while shooting on the 
northern shores of Lake Avernus. 
A deep cutting, not unlike that of 
the Culebra on the Panama Canal, 


The harbor of Rome (Portus Au- 
gusti), begun by Claudius and com- 
pleted by Nero, enclosed an area of 
170 acres, sheltered by jetties and 
a breakwater, with a depth of six- 
teen feet, and a quay frontage of 
2600 yards. The harbor of Antium, 
built for the use of the imperial 
galleys, during the stay of the court 
at that seaside resort, is still practi- 
cally in use, although much damaged 
and disfigured in the time of Pope 
Innocent XII (1691-1700). The piers 
with which he sheltered the harbor 
are still extant, as fine examples of 
hydraulic architecture as can be 
found on the shores of the Mediter- 
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feet high; porticoes 
3000 feet long; farms 
and vineyards, pas- 
ture-fields and woods 
teeming with game; 
zoological and botani- 
cal gardens; sulphur- 
baths supplied from the 
springs of the Aque 
Albule; salt-water 
baths supplied from 
the Mediterranean; 
thousands of columns 
with capitals of gilt 
Corinthian metal; hun- 
dreds of statues re- 
moved from Greece and 
Asia Minor; walls inlaid 








RUINS OF NERO’S GOLDEN HOUSE 


ranean. They are still encased in 
their original frames or cradles of 
stout oak beams, which have hard- 
ened to the consistency of iron. The 
piers are 4300 feet long and thirty 
wide, and reach a depth of forty. 

As regards the water supply of 
the capital, Nero not only com- 
pleted the two aqueducts of the 
Claudia and the Anio Novus, which 
discharged half a million cubic meters 
of water per diem, but built a new 
channel for the supply of the Golden 
House, which is still in existence and 
which is considered by 


with gems and mother- 
of-pearl; and ban- 
queting halls with ceil- 
ings of ivory, from which rare 
flowers and costly perfumes fell on 
the recumbent guests. More elaborate 
still was the ceiling of the state dining- 
hall. It is described as_ spherical 
in shape, carved in ivory so as to 
represent the constellations of heaven, 
and set in motion by machinery so 
as to revolve in imitation of the 
course of the stars and planets. 
From this brief sketch of Nero’s 
engineering feats the reader must 
already have gathered that he was 
not only a daring and _ reckless 





experts a model of 
strength and lightness 
combined with an es- 
thetic outline. 

As regards the Gol- 
den House—a park.one 
mile square, laid out 
in the heart of the city 
after the fire of July 
64—it is enough to say 
that it contained water- 
falls, lakes and ponds 
shaded by _ gigantic 
trees which had been 
bodily transplanted 
from the forests of 
Marsica and Samnium; 
harbers.fom state 

















barges; a vestibulewith 
a bronze colossus 120 


THE PRESENT HARBOR OF ANTIUM 








‘rings cut in mar- 
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builder and a bold defier of natural 
difficulties, but an artist as well. 
Let us compare, for instance, the 
piers enclosing his harbors of Ostia 
and Antium, with the jetties and 
breakwaters of our own times— 
clumsy, massive structures, with only 
hydraulic cranes, coal-tips or grain 
elevators to break 


Where Nero’s artistic soul and 
love of nature shine in their full 
glory, however, is in the arrangement 
of his sylvan retreat at Subiaco. 
Roman villa-builders, as a _ rule, 
showed an absolute disregard of natu- 
ral beauty. Stiffness and convention- 
ality were their characteristics. No 

: tree or shrub was 





the monotony of 
the line, and old 
guns for the moor- 
ing of ships. In 
Nero’s work we 
find the mooring- 


ble or cast in 
bronze in the 
shape of a lion’s 
mouth or a Med- 
usa’s head, and the 
mooring-posts 
formed by exquis- 
itely carved granite 
pillars, on the sur- 
face of which in- 
scriptions in praise 
of the Emperor 
wereenzraved. We 








allowed to grow in 
its own way, the 
shears of the gar- 
deners being al- 
ways ready to force 
it into absurd 
shapes. The paths 
were shut in by 
wails of box or lau- 
rel, with windows, 
doors, and niches 
imitating the arch- 
itecture of palaces. 
Nero, first and 
last among the 
Roman rulers, con- 
ceived the notion 
of the true English 
Park. He selected 
a wild gorge of the 








enter our docks 
on the line of cus- 
toms, through an 
iron gate: the ancients entered 
through a triumphal arch, such as 
the one still standing on the eastern 
pier of the port of Ancona. 

The view of the harbor of Ostia, with 
its colossal statues, triumphal bronze 
chariots drawn by four bronze ele- 
phants, and lighthouse two hundred 
feet high, built in imitation of the 
Pharos at Alexandria, its groups of 
bronze tritons turning on pivots so 
as to indicate the direction of the 
wind, its watch-towers or sema- 
phores, from which the approach 
of incoming vessels was announced, 
and other such particulars, can be 
studied in two contemporary records 
—the sarcophagus of Philocyrius, 
now in the vestibule of the Vac- 
cari Palace (37 Via del Tritone), 
and a bas-relief in the Torlonia 
Museum, of i ae I have given a 
reproduction it ‘“‘Ancient Rome’”’ 
(p. 247). 


ONE OF NIOBE’S SONS 


Apennines above 
Subiaco, through 
which the river 
Anio forced its way, leaping by three 
graceful falls into the valley below. 
By damming it thrice with dams 200 
feet high, he created three mountain 
lakes, in the manner of the Virginia 
Water at Windsor, the upper one over 
a mile long. The lakes were over- 
shadowed by oaks and beeches and 
overhanging rocks, in the interstices 
of which grew arborescent ferns. 
Two fishing lodges, one on either side 
of the glen, were connected by a 
bridge spanning the abyss at a 
prodigious height. One of these 
lodges, discovered in my _ presence 
in 1886, under the monastery of St. 
Benedict, makes us wonder at its 
simplicity. But what perfections in 
that simplicity! What exquisite wall- 
paintings, mosaic pavements and 
marble incrustrations! We found 
in the course of the excavation but 
one marble statue; but this statue 
was the first original Greek master- 
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piece with which I was destined to 
come in contact in my experience as 
an archeological explorer. It repre- 
sents one of the sons of Niobe, struck 
in the back by the arrow of Apollo, 


the statue had been found lying. 
Judgment was given in favor of the 
Prince, whose heirs have just given 
up the statue to the nation for the 
handsome consideration of six hun- 





falling on the left 
knee, and raising 
the arms, as it 
were, to. shield 
himself from an- 
other deadly 
missile. This 
beautiful figure, 
reproduced on 
page 11, formed 
part of a vast 
composition, of 
twenty or twenty- 
four, including 
Niobe, her hus- 
band, her sons 
and daughters 
with their tutors 
and governesses, 
etc. 

A discovery of 
the same nature 
but of higher 
value was made 
in the spring of 
1878 in Nero’s 
villa at Antium. 
Part of the cliff 
on the edge of 
which the palace 
stood having col- 
lapsed after a 
great gale, a sta- 
tue was found 
lying in shallow 








dred thousand 
francs ($120,000). 
It represents the 
draped portrait 
figure of a maiden 
—hborn, like Aph- 
rodite, from the 
foam of the sea 
—in the act of 
reading a papyrus 
spread on a tab- 
let, which she is 
holding in both 
hands. The fig- 
ure, intact with 
the exception of 
the right forearm, 
and part of the 
left, ranks in the 
history of art as 
high as the Venus 
of Milo or the 
Victory of Sam- 
othrace, the gems 
of the Louvre 
collections. Klein 
attributes it to 
Lysippus or to 
one of his best 
pupils. Prof 
Furtwangler de- 
clares it to be ‘‘a 
unique and fas- 
cinating subject, 
more perfect 








water at the foot 


and graceful than 


of its original  sraTvE DISCOVERED IN NERO’SVILLAATANTIUM any Other statue 


niche and pedes- For the possession of this beautiful Greek figure a 
the Italian Government is willimg Italy. 
to pay $120,000 


tal. An interest- 
ing legal case 
arose from the 
find, between Prince Pietro Aldo- 
brandini, the owner of the cliff 
and niche and pedestal, from which 
the statue had been wrenched 
by the fury of the storm, and 
the Italian Government, the owner 
of the shallow inlet in which 


tobe seen in 


I am sure that 
if a proper search 
were made among the ruins of 
Antium, Sublaqueum and _ other 
places where Nero is known to 
have dwelt, we should become 
indebted to him for the recovery 
of a much larger number of mas- 
terpieces. 























PARADE IN HONOR OF SECRETARY TAFT IN MANILA, I907 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 


THE PEACEMAKER OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


HE suggestion made 
by some one favor- 
able to Secretary 
Taft for President, 
that he is qualified 
to administer the 
great interests of 
the United States 

because ‘‘he has been over the prop- 

erty,” is well illustrated by the work 
of conciliation and construction done 
by Mr. Taft in the Philippines. If he 
has a fault, it is that of other great 
minds—to judge the virtues of other 
men by his own. But in this lies 
his strength—his appeal to the best in 
other men and his ability to command 
their unselfish services. In the Philip- 
pines, it is doubtful whether any other 

American could have succeeded so 

well in the task which Mr. Taft so 

reluctantly took up at the plea of 

President McKinley—to convince the 

Filipinos of the determination of the 

new American government to do them 

justice. When he reached Manila 
in the autumn of 1900, the situation 
was extremely delicate. The military 
were just putting an end to the more 
serious phases of the insurrection, 
which was still not concluded when 

Aguinaldo was captured in the spring 

of the next year. It was the mission 

of the new civil government to con- 
vince the people whom the military 
had been killing, wounding and mak- 














ing prisoners that we were acting 
(as in the case of paternal chastise- 
ment) for their good. 

Incidental to this mission was the 
gradual diminution of the military 
power and its submission to the civil 
power—a problem within the camp 
as delicate in many ways as that 
of dealing with the Filipino people. 
Officers of high rank, accustomed for 
many months to exercise the arbitra- 
ry authority derived from conquest, 
yielded with reluctance and some- 
times with not the best grace to the 
restoration of civil government. Es- 
pecially in Manila, where all the best 
government buildings were occupied 
by army bureaus, it was galling in 
the extreme for the military com- 
mander to receive communications 
every few days from the civil gov- 
ernment requesting that these com- 
fortable quarters be turned over to 
the multiplying organs of the new 
civil authority. 

The average officer, warned by the 
long and stubborn conflict against 
the natives, shook his head when 
the strong arm of military authority 
relaxed. Another uprising in the is- 
land of Luzon, and even in the city 
of Manila, was freely predicted. The 
writer was in Manila when McKinley 
died. There were rumors among the 
natives that this made Bryan Presi- 
dent and that independence would be 
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proclaimed. But no revolt occurred. 
Governor Taft and his associates con- 
tinued to ride freely about the city in 
open carriages without guards; and at 
a mass-meeting crowded by Filipinos, 
and by a military and naval display 
on the water front and in the bay, a 
great tribute was paid to the memory 
of the dead President. The leaven 
of Governor Taft’s trust in the Filipino 
people was already at work. When, 
a little later, the untamed savages of 
the island of Samar ambushed and 
murdered an American detachment, 
the guards were doubled about Manila, 
but few signs of unrest appeared. The 
fear that the civil government would 
fail and that the sword must be again 
invoked was not realized, except in 
isolated and sparsely settled provinces. 

A great constructive work lay 
before the American civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines. The task 
was to replace complicated Spanish 
mechanism, in which the church and 
state had worked together for the 
benefit of Spain, by a new system in 
which church and state were to be 
separated, but in which each was 
to work for the benefit of the Filipino 
people. So inextricably were the 
threads of church and state authority 
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interwoven that even tue ownership 
of property as between the two could 
with difficulty be determined. The 
Spanish Government, moreover, was 
committed to many monopolies and 
special franchises, whose legality the 
Americans might not be able to dis- 
pute successfully, but which were 


hostile to their view of the proper 


functions of government. 

In the governing commission, the 
broad mind and smooth temper of 
Governor Taft preserved a unity of 
purpose and spirit of concession rare 
in such a body. The four American 
members associated with the Gover- 
nor were men of special training in 
many fields and of independent views. 
Often disagreement threatened, but 
was smoothed over by the conciliatory 
spirit of Governor Taft. So plainly 
did he show in the most confidential 
sessions of the commission that his 
mind was fastened upon the single 
object of doing justice to the Filipino 
people, and so clearly did he set forth 
the merits and necessity of the new 
legislation proposed, that rarely, if 
ever, did the three shrewd and compe- 
tent men who sat as citizens of the 
islands object seriously to the new 
measures, and in almost every case 
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the acts passed went forth as the 
unanimous voice of the commission. 

Among the problems which called 
for prompt and effective solution, 
which had grown out of the methods 
of Spanish government, were the 
currency problem, the disposition of 
the friars’ lands, the railway fran- 
chises, and the privileges of the 
Spanish-Filipino Bank. 

The Philippines were suffering at 
the time of the American occupation, 
and had already suffered for many 
years, under the same evils as other 
countries on the silver basis. Through 
the fluctuations in the gold value of 
silver, foreign trade became a game 
more uncertain than the throw of the 
gambler’s dice. In retail trade one 
had to take the word of a conscientious 
Chinaman as to what the local money 
was really worth. At the banks one 
paid a premium to get gold; he took 
a discount on gold if he wanted silver. 
At the time of the American occupa- 
tion the local currency, which was 
partly Mexican and partly coined 
especially for the Philippines, had de- 
clined to about one half its nominal 
gold value. But it did not remain 
fixed at any one point. Hence came 
the determination of Secretary Root 
and the Philippine Government to in- 
troduce the gold standard on a mod- 
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ified basis suited to the needs of an 
Oriental country. Such a currency 
was recommended at the close of 1901, 
but was not finally enacted until 
March 2, 1903. 

It was to a considerable degree the 
personal efforts and influence of 
Governor Taft which decided the 
question aright. There was a large 
element in Congress which favored 
the experiment which England and 
France had tried in vain in the East 
—of introducing the national cur- 
rency. There was another element 
which wished to keep the Philippines 
upon the silver basis. Between these 
conflicting factions, disagreement 
arose at the first session of Congress 
at which the subject was considered ; 
but at the next session the plan re- 
commended by Secretary Taft became 
a law and the islands were provided 
with currency as good as gold, but 
better adapted than American money 
to their scale of wages and prices. A 
large amount was covered into the 
Philippine treasury from seigniorage 
on the silver which was purchased, 
and when silver rose so high in price 
in 1905 that re-coinage became ne- 
cessary, several million dollars more 
were covered into the treasury. 

One of the most delicate problems 
confronting the American Govern- 
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ment in the Philippines was that of 
the friars’ lands. The friars them- 
selves had been driven from the 
islands to Hong Kong and other 
parts of Asia. Only a few of the 
more courageous had ventured back 
into Manila under the protection of 
American arms. They were cordially 
hated by the natives—not because 
they were Catholic, which continued 
to be the religion of the provinces 
under the ministration of native 
priests, but because they were foreign- 
ers and represented a foreign power. 
Still, they owned some of the best 
agricultural lands, which were let out 
on leases, and in which the American 
Government was bound to install 
them by force if it lived up to the 
letter of its obligations to maintain 
property rights. 

The plan which found favor with 
Governor Taft was to buy all these 
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lands from the religious orders and 
sell them back or lease them, where 
they were occupied, to the native oc- 
cupants. This solution was so much 
more favorable to the friars than the 
arbitrary expropriation which they 
had encountered in many Catholic 
countries when the church was dis- 
established, that they cordially as- 
sented to the principle involved. 
The acceptance of the principle, how- 
ever, was only the removal of the 
difficulties one degree. It remained 
to determine the amount to be paid 
and who held titles to the lands. To 
reach a reasonable basis of compro- 
mise, it was decided by President 
Roosevelt that Governor Taft should 
himself go to Rome and present the 
matter to the Vatican. There, prob- 
ably for the first time since the 
abolition of the temporal power, ap- 
peared a responsible American official, 
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proposing to treat directly with the 
Pope and the papal Secretary of State. 
Other nations, including some which 
are Protestant, send one minister to 
the Vatican, and another to the King 
of Italy; but the American principle of 
separation of church and state had 
never made it possible for the Ameri- 
can Government to recognize a sepa- 
rate sovereignty in the head of the 
Church after its temporal power was 
destroyed in 1870. In dealing with 
the question of the friars’ lands in the 
Philippines, however, it seemed em- 
inently proper that direct negotia- 
tions should be had with the head of 
the Church which claimed the particu- 
lar allegiance of many millions of the 
Filipino people. 

Strange indeed must have been the 
reflections of the big, broad-minded, 
outspoken American as he passed up 
the broad staircase of the Vatican 
between the picturesque uniforms of 
the Swiss Guards, the last simulacrum 
of temporal authority, and came into 
the presence of the papal Secretary of 
State—the shrewd, diplomatic, far- 
sighted man of eloquent silences, 
Cardinal Rampolla. ‘‘Shirt-sleeve di- 
plomacy,” as it was characterized in 
the time of Secretary Olney, had 
hardly come so close to the solemn 
dignitaries of the Vatican since the 
German Emperors of the Middle Ages 
with their armored fists sought to set 
up and pull down Popes at their 
pleasure. 

But the American method was 
successful. Governor Taft was not 
able to remain long enough in Rome 
to complete a bargain for the purchase 
of the lands, but he brought about an 
agreement as to the method of settle- 
ment, under which Monsignor Guidi 
went to Manila as a direct representa- 
tive of the Vatican. In his last letter 
to Governor Taft in Rome, Cardinal 
Rampolla declared it to be his agree- 
able duty “to render homage to the 
very great courtesy and high capacity 
with which you have filled the deli- 
cate mission that the Government of 
the President of the United States had 
confided to you, and willingly do I 
add that the favorable result of the 


negotiations must be attributed in 
very large part to your high personal 
qualities.” 

It was these ‘“‘high personal quali- 
ties,” perhaps, which persuaded the 
representative of the Vatican to mod- 
erate the early demands of the friars 
for $15,000,000. Governor Taft at 
first offered but $6,000,000. Mon- 
signor Guidi was sent to the Philip- 
pines to exercise the Pope’s authority 
over the independent orders, who 
otherwise might have been difficult 
to deal with. Long and tedious ne- 
gotiations followed. While they were 
going on, Pope Leo XIII passed away 
and Pope Pius X was chosen as his 
successor, but Monsignor Guidi re- 
mained at Manila. At last, in Decem- 
ber, 1903, an agreement was reached 
by which the government of the Phil- ° 
ippines was to pay over to the various 
companies and orders claiming title. 
to the lands $7,239,000. 

The attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment in this matter won the hearts, 
not only of the Filipino people, but of 
the authorities at Rome. Pope Pius 
X, in speaking to the present writer 
soon after the settlement, declared 
his pleasure at the broad policy of the 
American Government and his appre- 
ciation of the respect for vested rights 
which it had shown, and expressed 
the wish that his good will might be 
known to all Americans. 

The railway problem was as intri- 
cate in its way as any other. On the 
old English line from Manila to Dagu- 
pan, the Spanish Government had 
guaranteed any deficiency in divi- 
dends up to eight percent. This the 
American Government refused to 
pay, upon several grounds. It was 
reluctant to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion to pay a subsidy, even as an 
abstract proposition. Itwas still more 
reluctant to pay a subsidy to a com- 
pany which was charged with per- 
mitting a large part of its equipment to 
fall into the hands of insurgents, to 
be used against American authority. 
The importance of extending the rail- 
way network was so great, however, 
that authority was obtained from 
Congress to guarantee the interest 
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upon loans for new roads to the 
amount of four percent per year tor 
thirty years. Under this authority 
several bids were received, but few 
were accepted. The English line, 
which held the Spanish franchises, was 
among the bidders. Its first bid 
was rejected, but when it offered to 
extend the existing line much further 
to the north, and to build spurs and 
connecting links to the most pros- 
perous parts of Luzon, the offer 
was accepted. This became possible 
through the broad-minded policy of a 
New York banker, Mr. James Speyer, 
who, on behalf of the English syndi- 
cate, offered to make these extensions 
without subsidy. 

At the same time it was arranged 
that the road, in return for these new 
concessions, should abandon all claim 
to accumulated subsidies since the 
American occupation. These subsi- 
dies were offset, in a measure, by a 
clause in the franchise which entitled 
the government to a considerable 
percentage of the earnings above a 
certain amount. Already a tempo- 
rary pier has been constructed on the 
Pasig River far above Manila, where 
steel rails, ties and equipment are 
being unloaded. Surveys have been 
made for nearly all the proposed new 
lines and the whistle of the American 
locomotive will soon be heard in many 
interior villages of Luzon, where rich 
crops of tobacco and sugar can be 
grown when they can find a means of 
reaching markets. 

The franchise of the Spanish-Fili- 
pino Bank presented one of the most 
difficult problems to the American 
Government, because of the ingrained 
American respect for vested rights. 
The Bank had a charter from the 
Government of Spain giving it the 
exclusive right to issue notes until 
1928. Not only the exclusive nature 
of the privilege, but the fact that the 
issue was authorized to three times 
the amount of the capital stock, ran 
counter to the views of the American 
authorities. They had recourse in 
1902 to the same device which de- 
stroyed the note-issuing functions of 
the state banks in the United States, 


in 1865. They imposed a tax at the 
rate of one percent per month upon 
all circulating notes in excess of tne 
capital of the Bank. There was grave 
doubt whether such acts were not a 
violation of the rights reserved to the 
Bank under the Treaty of Paris, but 
it was extremely difficult for the Bank 
to bring the issue squarely before a 
proper court. Involved in the prob- 
lem also was the ownership of various 
pieces of property which had been 
occupied by charitable foundations, 
in part supported by the Church and 
in part by the crown of Spain. 

[t was only in the summer of 1907 
that these problems obtained a final 
settlement. Archbishop Harty, rep- 
resenting the Church interests in 
Manila, which included control of 
the Bank, intimated a willingness to 
abandon certain suits in regard to the 
lands if the Philippine Government 
would abandon others and would come 
to an adjustment with the Bank. It 
was on the 5th of June, 1907, that the 
details of a settlement were finally 
reached in the library of General 
Clarence R. Edwards, the right bower 
of Secretary Taft as head of the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs. There were 
present, besides the Secretary and 
General Edwards, Major McIntyre, 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, whose thorough knowledge of 
the Spanish tongue and of the topog- 
raphy of Manila made him an inval- 
uable adviser; Festus J. Wade, the 
alert St. Louis banker, who, as a 
Catholic, had been authorized to 
represent Archbishop Harty in set- 
tling the business and banking prob- 
lems; and Father Chouza, whose own 
little church, in the foundation of San 
Lazaro, was one of the pawns in the 
trade between Church and Govern- 
ment. Five important properties, rep- 
resenting a value of about $2,000,000, 
were conceded to the Church, most 
of them being already administered 
as charitable and church institu- 
tions. The Government received the 
estate of Santa Potenciana, worth 
nearly $1,000,000, and the best part 
of the property of San Lazaro. The 
Church was to retain the cemetery 
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and fifty hectares (about 125 acres) 
north of the cemetery and to retain 
the little church of Father Chouza, 
with the option in the Government of 
buying it for $25,000. 

Thus were settled during the gov- 
ernorship and secretaryship of Wil- 
liam H. Taft the most important 
problems involving the introduction 
of American methods and the separa- 
tion of Church and State in the Philip- 
pines. If it had not been for his 
breadth and tact, for his willingness 
to treat on fair terms with Spanish 
bankers, friars and the head of the 
Church himself, a long course of liti- 
gation must have been entered upon 
which would have dragged its inter- 
minable length through many years 
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of strained relations between Church 
and State and caused heart-burnings 
and perhaps civil discord. In the 
concluding negotiations over the San 
Lazaro and other properties and over 
the privileges of the Bank, the repre- 
sentatives of the Church were as eager 
as the American Government to avoid 
litigation. Suits which had already 
been commenced are to be settled by 
entering decrees in accordance with 
the final agreement, and the American 
Government, while exacting the sur- 
render of exclusive privileges by the 
Bank, has given it many new func- 
tions derived from American law 
which add greatly to its prestige in 
a government under the American 
flag. 


THE RULERS OF EAST AND WEST 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 
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own; they are not 
reigning winds anywhere. Yet it is 
from their houses that the reigning 
dynasties which have shared between 
them the waters of the earth have 
sprung. All the weather of the world 
is based upon the contest of the 
Polar and Equatorial strains of that 
tyrannous race. The West wind is 
the greatest king. The East rules 
between the Tropics. They have 
shared each ocean between them. 
Each has his genius of supreme rule. 
The King of the West never intrudes 
upon the recognized dominion of his 
kingly brother. He is a very Henry 
VIII amongst the kings of the winds. 
He is a barbarian, but he is a white 
man. Violent without craftiness and 


furious without malice, one may 
imagine him seated masterfully, with 
a double-edged sword on his knees, 
upon the painted and gilt clouds of 
the sunset, bowing his shock head of 
golden locks, a flaming beard over 
his breast, enormous, colossal, mighty 
limbs, with a thundering voice, dis- 
tended cheeks and rolling and fierce 
blue eyes, urging the speed of his 
gales. The other, the East King, the 
king of blood-red sunsets, I represent 
to myself as a spare Southerner, with 
clear-cut features, black-browed and 
dark-eyed, gray-robed, upright in 
sunshine, with a smooth-shaven cheek 
in the palm of his hand; impene- 
trable, secret, full of wiles, fine- 
drawn, keen, meditating aggressions. 

The West wind keeps faith with 
his brother, the king of the Easterly 
weather. ‘‘What we have divided 
we have divided,” he seems to say 
in his gruff voice, this ruler without 
guile, who hurls as if in spirit enor- 
mous masses of cloud across the 
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sky, and flings the great waves of 
the Atlantic clear across from the 
shores of the New World upon the 
hoary headlands of the Old Europe 
which harbors more kings and rulers 
upon its seamed and furrowed body 
than all the oceans of the. world 
together. 

“What we have divided we have 
divided; if there has fallen no rest 
to my share leave me alone. Let me 
play at quoits with cyclonic gales, 
flinging the discs of whirling cloud 
and rotating air from one end of my 
dismal kingdom to the other, across 
the sandbanks, along the edges of 
pack ice, this one with true aim right 
into the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, 
that other upon the Fiords of Nor- 
way, across the North Sea where 
my fishermen of many nations look 
watchfully into my angry eye. This 
is the time of kingly sport.” And 
the royal king sighs mightily with che 
sinking sun upon his breast and 
the double-edged sword upon his 
knees, as if weary with innumerable 
centuries of a strenuous rule and 
saddened by the unchangeable aspect 
of the ocean under his feet, by the 
endless vista of future ages where the 
work of sowing the wind and reaping 
the whirlwind shall go on and on 
till his realm of living waters becomes 
a frozen and motionless ocean, 

But the other, crafty and removed, 
nursing his shaven chin between the 
thumb and forefinger of his slim and 
treacherous hand, thinks deep within 
his heart full of guile. ‘‘Aha! our 
brother the enemy has fallen into 
the mood of kingly melancholy. He 
is tired of playing with circular gales 
and blowing fog banks*about and 
unrolling thick streamers of fog in 
childish sport at the cost of his own 
subjects. Their fate is most pitiful. 
Let us make a foray upon the domin- 
ions of that noisy barbarian, a great 
raid from Finisterre to Hatteras, 
catching his fishermen unawares, baf- 
fling the fleets of legions and shooting 
sly arrows into the livers of men who 
court his good graces. Because he is 
a worthless fellow.’’ And forthwith, 
the while the West wind meditates 


upon the vanity of his irrepressible 
might, the thing is done and the 
Easterly weather sets in upon the 
North Atlantic. 

The weather of the North Atlantic 
is typical of the way in which the 
West wind rules his realm on which 
the sun never sets. It is the heart of 
a great empire. It is the part of his 
dominions most thickly populated 
with generations of fine ships and 
of hardy men. Heroic deeds and 
adventurous exploits have been per- 
formed within the limits of his 
sway. The best sailors in the world 
have been born and bred under the 
shadow of his sceptre, learning to 
manage their ships with skill and 
audacity before the steps of his 
stormy throne. Reckless adventur- 
ers, toiling fishermen, as wise and 
brave admirals as the world has ever 
known, have waited upon the signs of 
his Westerly sky. Fleets of victorious 
ships have hung upon his breath. 
He has tossed in his hand squadrons 
of war-scarred three-deckers and 
shredded out in mere sport the bunt- 
ing of flags hallowed in the traditions 
of honor and glory. He is a good 
friend to have and the worst enemy 
to unseaworthy ships and _faint- 
hearted seamen. In his kingly way 
he has made but little account of 
lives sacrificed to his impulsive policy; 
he is a king with a double-edged 
sword bared in his right hand. The 
East wind, an interloper in the domin- 
ions of Westerly weather, is like an 
impassive-faced tyrant with a sharp 
poniard held behind his back for a 
treacherous stab. 

In his forays into the North 
Atlantic the East wind behaves 
like a subtle and cruel barbarian 
without a notion of honor or of 
fair play. Veiling his clear-cut lean 
face in a thin layer of a hard high 
cloud I have seen him, like a wizened 
robber sheik of the sea, hold up 
large caravans of ships to the number 
of three hundred or more at the very 
gates of the English Channel. And 
the worst of it is that there was no 
ransom that we could pay to satisfy 
his avidity; for whatever evil is 
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wrought by the raiding East wind it 
is in the spirit of his kingly broth- 
er of the West. We gazed helplessly 
at the systematic, cold, gray-eyed 
spite of the Easterly weather while 
short rations became the order of the 
day and the pinch of hunger under 
the breast-bone became familiar to 
every sailor in that held-up fleet. 
Every day added to our numbers, 
In knots and groups and straggling 
parties we flung to and fro before the 
closed gate. And meantime the ships 
bound out passed running through 
our humiliated ranks under all the 
canvas they could carry. The East- 
erly wind helps the ships away from 
home as if nursing the secret hope 
that they would all come to an 
untimely end and be heard of no 
more. For six weeks did the robber 
sheik hold the trade route of the 
earth while our liege lord the West 
wind slept profoundly like a tired 
Titan, or else remained lost in a 
retrospective and melancholic mood. 
All was still to the Westward; we 
looked in vain towards his stronghold; 
the king slumbered on so deeply that 
he let his foraging brother steal the 
very mantle of gold-lined purple 
clouds from his bowed shoulders. 
What had become of the dazzling 
hoard of royal jewels exhibited at 
every close of the day? Gone, dis- 
appeared, extinguished, carried off 
without leaving a single gold band 
or the flash of a single sunbeam! 
Through a cold streak of sky, as bare 
and poor as the inside of a rifled safe, 
a rayless and despoiled sun would 
slink shamefacedly, without pomp 
or show, to hide in haste under the 
waters. And still the king slept on, 
or mourned the vanity of his might 
and his power, while the thin-lipped 
intruder put the impress of his cold 
and implacable spirit upon the sky 
and sea. And with the daybreak the 
rising sun had to wade through a 
crimson pool, luminous and sinister, 
like the spilt blood of celestial bodies 
murdered during the night. 

In this particular instance the 
mean interloper held the road for 
some six weeks on end, establishing 
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his particular administrative methods 
over the best part of the North 
Atlantic. It looked as if the Easterly 
weather had come in to stay for ever, 
or at any rate at least till we had all 
starved in the held-up fleet; starved 
within sight as it were of plenty, 
within touch almost of the bountiful 
heart of the Empire. There we 
were, dotting with our white dry 
sails the hard blueness of the deep 
sea, There we were, a growing com- 
pany of ships each with her burden 
of grain, of timber, of wool, of hides 
and even of oranges, for there were 
one or two fruit schooners in the 
company. There we were in that 
memorable spring in the late seventies 
dodging to and fro, baffled on every 
tack and with our stores running 
ominously low. It was just like the 
East wind’s nature to inflict starva- 
tion upon the bodies of unoffending 
sailors and corrupt their unsophis- 
ticated souls by an _ exasperation 
leading to lurid outbursts of pro- 
fanity as lurid as the blood-red sun- 
rises followed by gray days, under 
the cover of high motionless clouds 
that looked as if carved in a slab 
of ash-colored marble. And each 
mean starved sunset left us calling 
with imprecations upon the West 
wind, even in its most veiled, misty 
mood, to come and give us our liberty 
if it were only the liberty to rush on 
and dash the heads of our ships 
against the very walls of our unat- 
tainable homes. In the atmosphere 
of the Easterly weather, as pellucid 
as a piece of crystal and refracting 
like a prism, we could see the appalling 
numbers of our helpless company, 
even to those who in more normal 
conditions would have been invisible 
sails down under the horizon. It is 
the malicious pleasure of the East 
wind to augment, as it were, the 
power of your eyesight, in order 
perhaps that you should see better 
the perfect humiliation, the hopeless 
character of your state. Easterly 
weather is clear, and that is all that 
can be said for it; almost super- 
naturally clear, when it likes; but 
whatever its mood there is something 
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uncanny in its nature. Its duplicity 
is such that it will deceive a scientific 
instrument. No barometer will give 
warning of an Easterly gale, be it 
ever so wet. It would be an unjust 
and ungrateful thing to say that the 
barometer is a stupid contrivance. 
It is simply that the wiles of the East 
wind are too much for its fundamental 
honesty. After years and years of 
experience, the most trusty instru- 
ment of the sort that ever went to sea 
screwed on to a ship’s cabin bulkhead 
will almost invariably be induced to 
rise by the diabolic ingenuity of the 
Eastern weather, just at the moment, 
almost, when the Eastern weather, 
discarding its methods of cold, 
dry, impassive cruelty, contemplates 
drowning what is left of your spirit 
in torrents of a peculiarly cold and 
horrid rain. The sleet and _ hail 
squalls following the lightning at the 
end of a Westerly gale are cold and 
benumbing and stinging and cruel 
enough. But the dry Easterly weath- 
er when it turns to wet seems to 
rain poisoned showers upon your 
head. It is a sort of steady, per- 
sistent, overwhelming, endlessly driv- 
ing downpour, which makes your 
heart sick and opens it to dismal 
forebodings. And the stormy mood 
of the Easterly weather is black, al- 
ways black, with a peculiar and 
amazing blackness. The West wind 
hangs heavy gray curtains of mist 
and spray and cloud before your gaze, 
but the Eastern interloper of the 
narrow seas, when he has mustered 
his courage and cruelty to the point of 
a gale, puts your eyes out, puts them 
out completely, makes yott feel blind 
for life upon any shore. It is the 
wind, also, that brings snow. 

Out of his black and merciless 
heart he flings a wild blinding sheet 
upon the ships of the sea. He has 
more manners of villainy and as little 
conscience as a Venetian bravo of the 
seventeenth century. His arm is a 
dagger carried under a black cloak 
when he goes out on his murderous 
enterprises. The mere hint of his 
approach fills with dread every craft 
that swims the sea, from fishing 
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smacks to four-masted ships that 
recognize the sway of the West wind. 
Even in his most accommodating 
mood he inspires the dread of his 
treachery. I have heard twenty- 
score of windlasses spring like one into 
clanking life in the dead of night, 
filling the Downs with a panic-struck 
sound of anchors being torn hurriedly 
out of the ground at the first breath 
of his approach. Fortunately his 
heart often fails him; he does not 
always blow home upon our exposed 
coast; he has not the fearless temper 
of his Westerly brother. 

The natures of these two winds that 
share the dominions of the great 
oceans are fundamentally different. 
It is strange that the winds which 
men are prone to style capricious 
remain true to their character in all 
the various regions of the earth. 
Thus, for instance, the Easterly 
weather comes across a great con- 
tinent, the greatest body of solid 
land upon this earth. For the Aus- 
tralian coast the Easterly wind is 
the wind of the ocean across the 
vastest body of water upon the 
globe, and yet here and there its 
characteristics remain the same with 
a strange consistency in everything 
that is vile and base. The members 
of the West wind’s dynasty are 
modified in a way by the regions they 
rule, just as a Hohenzollern without 
ceasing to be himself becomes a 
Roumanian by the virtue of his 
throne, or a Saxe-Coburg learns to 
put the dress of Bulgarian phrases 
upon his particular thoughts, what- 
ever they are. The autocratic sway 
of the West wind, whether 49 North 
or 40 South of the Equator, is 
characterized by the same open and 
barbarous quality. For he is a great 
autocrat, and to be a great autocrat 
you must be a great barbarian. | 
have been too much moulded to his 
sway to nurse now any idea of 
rebellion in my heart. Moreover, 
what is a rebellion within the four 
walls of a room against the tempestu- 
ous rule of the West wind? 1 re- 
main faithful to the memory of the 
mighty king with a double-edged 
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sword in one hand, and the other 
holding out rewards of great daily 
runs and famously quick passages to 
those of his courtiers who know how 
to wait watchfully for every sign of 
his secret mood. As we deep-water 
men always reckoned, he made one 
year in three fairly lively for any- 
body having business down there 
upon the Southern ocean. You had 
to take the bitter with the sweet and 
it cannot he denied he played care- 
lessly with our lives and fortunes; but 
then he was always a great king, fit 
to rule upon the great waters where 
strictly speaking a man would have 
no business whatever but for his 
audacity. The audacious should not 
complain. A mere trader ought not 
to grumble at the tolls levied by a 
mighty king. His mightiness was 
sometimes very overwhelming, but 
even when you had to fight him openly, 
as on the banks of the Agulhas, home- 
ward bound from the East Indies, 
or on the outward passage round the 
Horn, he struck at you openly his 
stinging blows (full in the face, too), 
and it was your business not to get 
too much staggered. And, after all, 
the good-natured barbarian would let 


you fight your way past the very 
steps of his throne. It was only now 
and then that the sword descended 
and a head—many heads—fell; and 
if you fell you were sure of impressive 
obsequies and of a roomy, generous 
grave. Such is the king to whom 
Viking chieftains bowed their heads, 
and whom the modern and palatial 
steamship defies with impunity seven 
times a week. And yet it is but 
defiance, not victory. The magnifi- 
cent barbarian sits enthroned in a 
mantle of gold-lined clouds looking 
from on high on great ships gliding 
like mechanical toys and on men who 
care no longer to watch for the 
slightest sign of his royal mood. 
He is disregarded, but he has kept 
all his dignity, all his splendor and 
a great part of his power. The 
sword in his hands is as sharp as ever 
on both its edges, and he can well 
play his royal game of quoits with 
hurricanes, tossing them over from 
the Continent of Republics to the 
Continent of Kingdoms, in the assur- 
ance that both the new Republics 
and the old Kingdoms shall pass 
away together before his own rule 
comes to an end, 
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Bryonp the sunset is To-morrow’s Land, 
Whose shores lie gleaming with their golden sand. 


A dream 





and an awakening—and we 


Have sailed unthinking o’er an unknown sea! 


What joys, what hopes, what fears, our hearts demand, 


Are waiting—waiting in To-morrow’s Land? 


RoscorE GILMORE STOTT. 
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THE WEDDING-PRESENT 
PROBLEM 


By ANNE WARNER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM J. GLACKENS 


sone: iro Mrs. Clutter- 
back and Maria re- 
ceived the news 
that there was to 
be a marriage in 
the family they 
sat quite still for 
; a little. To speak 
frankly, they were appalled. 
‘We ’ll have to give her somethin’ !” 
Mrs. Clutterback said at last. 
“Oh, mother, do you really think 
so?’’ cried Maria. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Clutter- 
back, firmly, ‘‘she ’s your own cousin, 
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Maria, and besides—’’ here a gleam 
of Mrs. Clutterback’s natural spirit 
fought to the front—‘‘maybe if we 
give her somethin’ she ’ll ask you to 
visit her, and if you was to visit her, 
and was to marry there in the city, 
I'd so enjoy livin’ with you, Maria,— 
oh, you ain’t got no idea how I’d 
enjoy it!” 

Mrs. Clutterback’s forte was cheer- 
ful prophecy and unlimited enthu- 
siasm over everything and everybody. 
She was a little bright-eyed woman 
who took two naps a day, read pro- 
fusely if not profoundly late into the 
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night, gave the world only smiles in 
return for its scowls and was unusually 
popular. Maria, her daughter and 
only child, was big, with pale eyes, 
and hair that color that is no color; 
she did the housework at home, the 
sewing for almost every one, took care 
of the minister's children Sewing- 
Society afternoon and Prayer-meet- 
ing evening, and sang in the choir 
three times a day on Sunday. She 
was paid for the sewing only, and she 
wanted to give up the choir, as at the 
age of forty-nine her voice was break- 
ing somewhat. But her mother 
would n't hear to it. ‘Your voice’s 
just like a heavenly spirit’s yet, 
Maria,’ she declared reassuringly, 
‘‘and when you ’ve got your book in 
front of your face you don’t look 
sixteen, really you don’t.” 

By this you may judge the general 
cut and calibre of Mrs. Clutterback’s 
enthusiasm, and also discern why 
that wedding present was surely 
going to be provided for the cousin 
who lived in the city. 

“‘T don’t see how we can buy her 
anything,” said Maria, ‘‘and I haven't 
time to crochet her anything, and 
you always forget to keep count of 
your stitches.” 

““Maybe we’ve got something in 
the house we could give her. We ’ve 
got that wooden soap-box we could 
pack it in and we ’d only have to buy 
six nails to nailit up.’ Mrs. Clutter- 
back’s eyes shone bright at the 
thought. 

‘‘T don’t believe we’ve got any- 
thing in the house that would do for 
a wedding present,” said Maria, as 
she looked meditatively about the 
room. 

‘*How would one of the samplers 
do?” queried her mother eagerly. 
‘They ’re rare now-a-days and we ’ve 
got Grandmother’s and Aunt Bath- 
sheba’s and Mrs. Kent’s mother’s too. 
Don’t you believe they ’d prize one 
of those in the city?—Oh, Maria, just 
think if you was to marry in a city! 
I ’d be so happy; I ain’t ever rode on 
a street-car pulled by electric wires 
yet.” 


“The clock would n’t do,” said 


‘ 


Maria, thoughtfully, ‘‘it’s too old to 
be new, and too new to be old.” 

‘We could have it painted over, 
or else we could scratch it up some 
more,’ suggested her mother, alert 
to paint or to scratch as the case might 
call for. 

Maria shook her head. ‘“‘Let’s go 
and see the china,’ she suggested, 
rising; ‘“‘maybe there’s something 
there.” 

“Oh, Maria,” Mrs. Clutterback ex- 
claimed, “I'll tell you what we can 
send her!—the broken cut-glass vase 
that Mr. Snap the china-store man give 
you to see if you could mend it for an 
ornament and then we never could. 
We could put it in a box and she ’d 
think it got broke going.”’ 

“Oh, we could n’t do that,’ said 
Maria, almost shocked. 

‘“‘T don’t know why not,” protested 
her mother (they were now going 
towards the pantry together)—“‘truly 
I don’t see why not, Maria; it’s so 
handsome they ’Il all be pleased over 
our spending the money.” 

‘““We might give her Grandmother’s 
tea-cups,” said Maria, thoughtfully, 
pausing before the shelves. 

‘One of the saucers is broke,’”’ said 
Mrs. Clutterback; “if you’re going 
to give anything away and then play 
it broke going, why not play the vase 
broke, and then you’ll have those 
cups for yourself when you get mar- 
ried. Oh, Maria, if she was to ask 
you to be a bridesmaid!—the brides- 
maids so often marry the young men 
they walk in and out. with. It’s 
been the dream of my life for you to 
marry some one, Maria; you ’’ve never 
thought what it would mean to me to 
have you married.” 

“If we could afford a new cushion 
we could give her one of those old 
mahogany foot-rests,’” said Maria. 
They had now come back to the 
sitting-room. 

“They ’re very rare,” said Mrs, 
Clutterback; ‘‘that would make a 
nice present. And maybe some one 
lookin’ over the presents would ask 
about it, and then come down and 
buy some more of our old furni- 
ture. Maybe we could sell enough to 
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let you and me take a little trip south 
this winter. I should like to get away 
for a little in the winter, Maria. It’s 
been the dream of my life to go south 
some winter.” 

‘“Let’s go upstairs and look a- 
round” said Maria. 

“The things upstairs is so wore 
out,” said Mrs. Clutterback, going 
along after her daughter as usual; 
“when you don’t buy nothing new 
downstairs the things upstairs get so 
awful old.” 

Maria did not dispute this wisdom. 

“Why not give her the writing- 
desk?” she said. 

‘““Why, Maria!” Mrs. Clutterback 
stood aghast. ‘“‘I’ve told you all your 
life long as your oldest boy was going 
to get that desk when I died. It’s 
been the dream of my life your oldest 
boy’s having that desk.”’ 

“There ’s the long mirror,” said 
Maria, looking at the long mirror as 
she spoke; ‘‘only the back would have 
to be mended.”’ ; 


“T tell you,” said her mother 


firmly, ‘“‘you won't find nothin’ so 
handsome and suitable as that cut- 
glass vase, Maria; and Mr. Snap will 
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give you some of that curly-haired 
wood to pack it in, I know. Mr. 
Snap ’ll be only too pleased to do 
you a little favor as won’t cost him 
a cent. We’ll wrap it up so good 
that they never in this world will be 
able to see how it could have got 
broke going.” 

~ “There ’s those old fire-irons,”’ said 
Maria—‘‘they re the kind of thing 
city people like.” 

‘“‘But we use ’em too,” complained 
Mrs. Clutterback; ‘‘why don’t you 
pick the range out of the brick-work 
and send her that, if you’re going 
freighting useful iron things about the 
country? Oh, Maria, the cut-glass 
vase is the thing. I can just seem to 
see her face when she opens the box 
and realizes what we bought for her. 
She ’ll feel duty bound to have you 
to visit her sometime, and you might 
even meet some one going there on 
the train,—don’t you know how 
Minnie Coolige ran away with the 
banana boy? she met him on the train 
just by buying a banana, and now 
she’s his widow and Mrs. Coolige has 
all those nine children to fill her days 
with sunshine. It’s been the dream 
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of my life to have grandchildren, 
Maria.”’ 

“They say the Cooliges is half 
mad with those nine children, playing 
train all over the house from dawn to 
dark,” said Maria. ‘‘Well, where is 
the cut-glass vase, anyhow?”’ 

‘It’s on a shelf in the back room,’ 
said Mrs. Clutterback, joyfully. ‘‘Oh, 
Maria, I am glad to see you so sensible. 
We ’ll wash the pieces and polish 
every one with old flannel, and we ’Il 
do it up in tissue paper. No one 
could n’t give nothing handsomer— 
they ‘ll just wonder how we could 
afford to buy it.” 

Together they went through to the 
back room where the pieces of the 
vase reposed in a pasteboard box on 
a shelf. 

“There!” said Mrs. Clutterback, 
triumphantly, as she lifted the box 
down, blew the dust from the top, and 
then took off the cover. “I'll bet 
she don’t have anything finer! Oh, 
Maria, it’s always been the dream of 
my life to make beautiful presents, 
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and this is the first time I ever could 
see my way to affording it.” 

They carried the box downstairs 
and put on the kettle to heat some 
water. 

‘‘T don’t like to do it, mother,”’ said 
Maria,—‘‘I’d_ far rather give her 
nothing at all.” 

“Oh, Maria, you do just wring my 
heart,—you never do see nothing like 
Ido! If you ’d seen things like I 
do you’d of married Jesse Kibbe’s 


grand-father and been his widow 
these twenty-five years. You never 
will know how bad I felt at that 


funeral, to think how nice it would 
of been if you’d been the widow. 
But you won't look at life right, 
Maria.” 

Maria got out a pan, and a cloth, 
and some soap. 

‘We ‘ll have to be awful careful,”’ 
she said; ‘“‘every one of those edges 
will cut like a knife.”’ 

‘*T ’ll be careful,’ said Mrs. Clutter- 
back. ‘‘I wish we had printed cards 
to put with it. It will seem funny 


‘1 WISH WE HAD PRINTED CARDS TO PUT WITH IT” 
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to send such a’handsome present and 
have no printed cards.” 

Maria washed the broken bits care- 
fully, one after the other; and her 
mother polished them assiduously. 

Then they hunted up a proper box 
and white tissue-paper and laid in the 
pieces. 

‘“‘T declare,’’ said Mrs. Clutterback, 
“they shine just like diamonds. It 
seems almost too handsome to give 
to some One we ’ve never seen,—don’t 
you think?” 

Maria ran down town to Mr. Snap’s 
and came back with the curly-haired 
wood, and they soon finished packing 
the vase. 

‘“‘T just know they ’ll invite you to 
the city,’ the mother kept on ex- 
claiming as she fluttered around the 
outskirts of the labor. ‘‘Oh, Maria, 
maybe you'll like the conductor on 
the train when you go to visit them!” 

Maria sighed as she hammered 
away. She was of a very unromantic 
nature; her ambitions, so far from 
being positive, were altogether nega- 
tive and consisted in anticipating a 
period when she would n’t sew, or sing, 
or keep house, or tend the minister's 
children. 

The box was sent off the next day, 
and cost one month’s butter to 
express. 

It was all of three weeks before 
any acknowledgment was received. 
Then, when the letter did come, Mrs. 
Clutterback went almost out of her 
senses. 


My Dear E.iza: 

Your gift to Sylvia Katharine was really 
too lovely. You should n’t have done it, 
Eliza, you should n’t have done it. We 
opened the box together and Sylvia 
Katharine’s raptures are beyond the 
power of pen to describe. It was her 
handsomest gift and will ornament the 
little table that will stand forever in her 
front parlor window. The affection which 
prompted the giving of this costly gift 
brought tears to my eyes, Eliza. It is 
thirty-one years since you and I last 
clasped one another in each other’s arms, 
and I desire to prove to you that my heart 
is as tenderly disposed as your own. I 


am giving up my little domicile now that 
my birdling has flitted and am coming, 
dear Eliza, to pass the winter with you. 
We shall renew our girlhood memories by 
your fireside, and if we are as happy as I 
feel sure that we shall be, I shall divide 
my time henceforth between your home 
and Sylvia Katharine’s. With inexpres- 
sible impatience to see you, 

Yours, 

GRACE LEWIS. 


Mrs. Clutterback, as before stated, 
was driven beside herself by this 
letter and its unwelcome contents. 

Maria, very pale, perused it twice 
in silence. 

“You ought to of held me back 
from making such a handsome pres- 
ent,’ her mother moaned, “it was 
way beyond our means and you 
knew it, Maria. You’d ought to of 
restrained me.” 

“The idea of her pretending it 
was n’t broke!” said Maria. 

“That shows how folks will act 
deceiving when they want to gain 
somethin’, said Mrs. Clutterback; 
“‘she wants to visit us, so she pre- 
tends that vase ain’t broke.” 

‘Well, mother,”’ said Maria, ‘‘you 
wanted me to visit her and so you 
pretended it was n’t broke. The pot 
mus’ n’t call the kettle black.”’ 

‘Maria, you ‘Il just kill me,’’ sobbed 
her mother. “I never dreamed as I 
should live to hear you call your own 
mother a pot. And I done it all for 
you, too.” 

“Mother,” said the daughter, sud- 
denly, “‘I’m just going to write 
Cousin Grace the truth.” 

“That the vase was broken?’’— 
gasped Mrs. Clutterback. 

‘‘No; that we ’re too poor to have 
her to visit us.” 

“Oh, Maria!” wailed Mrs. Clutter- 
back, ‘‘I never will see you married if 
you go on that way!” 

But Maria insisted and wrote the 
letter. Cousin Grace did mot visit 
them, in consequence; but the curious 
sequel to the affair was that Mr. Snap 
got hold of a patent glue for mending 
cut glass and asked for the vase to 
experiment on. Maria told him the 
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truth, too (‘You'll bring my white 
hairs to the grave, Maria, the way 
you go around telling the truth,” her 
mother protested tearfully), and a 
sort of confidential friendship sprang 
up between them which ended in her 
promising to marry the china-store 
man. 

“‘Oh, Maria, to think of me losing 
you,” cried Mrs. Clutterback. ‘‘I 
know you ’re going to live right here 
in the house, but it never will be the 
same.”’ 

“T don’t know why not,” said 
Maria. 

“Why, Adoniram—Mr. Snap— 
will be here, too. But it’s what 
I’ve been expecting, Maria,—it’s the 
natural end of a girl’s life and a 
mother must brace herself to bear it. 
When your cousin married I knew I 
would n’t be able to keep you long 
now.”’ 

Maria went right on ironing towels. 

“*Oh, Maria,”’ exclaimed her mother, 
“‘T wonder what Sylvia Katharine ‘Il 
send you for a present!” 

Maria stopped ironing suddenly; 
she really wondered, too. 

Sylvia Katharine sent a cut-glass 


vase with her card (printed) and her 
mother’s (also printed). It was a 
handsome vase, but unfortunately it 
got broken in transit. Sylvia Kath- 
arine’s mother wrote the letter which 
accompanied it. ; 


My Sweetest Marta: 

We have scoured the town for a com- 
panion to the exquisite vase which you and 
your dear mother sent my darling as a 
wedding gift, but in the end we had to 
order one from New York. May it take the 
same position in your new home that yours 
has ever held in Sylvia Katharine’s. My 
dear Maria, you have had a long and tran- 
quil girlhood; may I wish you every joy 
in the great and solemn step which you are 
about to take. Sylvia Katharine joins me 
in all I say. My love to your mother. 

Affectionately your cousin, 
Grace Lewis. 


Maria and her mother were both 
somewhat taken aback at first. Then: 

‘‘Maria,’”’ cried Mrs. Clutterback, 
‘“Mr. Snap ’Il give you some of that 
glue for nothin’, as long as he’s going 
to marry you so soon, anyhow, and 
we'll mend the vase and I'll give it 
to you for my wedding-present.”’ 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF FRIENDS 
By CAROLINE DUER 


ILLUSTRATION BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


@S the door closed 
behind her visitor, 
Cecilia Hurst was 
conscious of an 
ss Cy acute almost phy- 

Nous sical discomfort, 

SO Sq which grew pres- 

n ently into an in- 
tolerable burning pain about her 
heart. And yet what had happened? 
What. had been said? <A chance allu- 
sion to the fact that the settlement of 
the Stoneleigh estate had required 
the frequent presence,of Mrs. Stone- 
leigh in town of late. A soft-voiced 
comment on her sweetness and the 
blonde beauty which the mourning of 
her recent widowhood set off to per- 
fection. Then a mischievous warning. 

“Take care, my dear; ‘on revient 
toujours & ses premieres amours.’”’ 
The most hackneyed old quotation in 
the world! 

Nothing that any woman in her 
sane senses need have minded, unless 
she were what Cecilia scorned to 
consider herself—jealous. Nothing 
that could disturb anyone calmly 
sure of supremacy in her own domin- 
ion. But she was disturbed; there- 
fore it stood to reason (Cecilia prided 
herself a good deal on her reason, 
though she generally let her impulse 
guide her) that she was not sure of 
her own dominion. The thought 
pricked sharply. She knew, of course, 
—there had never been any secret 
about it—that Jack once adored 
Evelyn Stoneleigh, then Evelyn Bran- 
don. But that was ancient history. 
Something over and done with long 
before he and she had met and 
married. Between whiles, she was 
certain, he had, in his headlong way, 
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‘sighed to many.’ But nobody, no, 
nobody ever had been or could be 
to him what she was. How ridicu- 
lous to torment one’s self like that! 
She wandered over to the window 
where a capricious April shower 
was spraying the panes with minute 
golden drops. From under a dark 
cloud the sun shone out suddenly 
with the white concentration of lime- 
light, and the blossoms of the magno- 
lia tree in front of the house seemed to 
throb and palpitate in the brilliance. 
The world appeared offensively ra- 
diant to Cecilia at the moment. 
She felt injured and oppressed, hurt 
and wronged, in spite of telling her- 
self how impossible it was that any- 
one she loved could hurt and wrong 
her, and a sudden desire for comfort 
urged her to go to her husband. He 
would tell her with delightful, brutal, 
masculine frankness what a little fool 
she was, and her inner consciousness 
would be as sun-illumined as the 
outer air. What could be sweeter to 
her than the rough tenderness with 
which he would ridicule and scatter 
to the winds her tormenting fancies? 
She remembered how once, soon af- 
ter their marriage, he had laughed at 
her for declaring herself impatient 
at the prolonged sittings given him 
by an amber-eyed Russian Princess 
whose portrait he was painting. 
““My dear,’’ he had said, “you 
might as well be troubled about the 
turning of a kaleidoscope. I am 
always more or less in love while 
I’m painting a handsome woman. I 
can’t help it. It’s part of the game, 
and some men are made like that. 
But by the time she’s framed I’ve for- 
gotten all about her, and am in 
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ecstasy over someone else’s eyes and 
shadows. Do you really suppose, 
if I did lose my head a little, that I 
would n’t come back to you? Do you 
believe I’d let their whole bodies 
weigh against your little finger? No. 
Then why trouble your head about 
them?”’ 

The very intonation of his voice as 
he spoke the sentence came back to 
her with the remembrance of the 
words. Of course he would not let 
anything weigh against her happiness. 
She knew that. Knew it better now, 
she told herself, than she had in the 
past. But just to-day she must be 
reassured. She would go to the 
studio and take tea with him. She 
liked nothing better than the sort of 
picnic they made of it in contrast to 
the pompous pageant of butler, foot- 
man, silver tray and _ subsequent 
guests that solemnly presented itself 
every day at her house. 

With the same instinct of good 
comradeship that kept her from ever 
glancing at his letters, or questioning 
him about his comings and goings, she 
could not imagine appearing at her 
husband’s workroom unannounced. 
Accordingly she telephoned, and, 
having learned from his man that 
he was out but expected back in the 
course of half an hour, set herself 
to wait with what patience she might. 
She changed into her prettiest dress, 
a rose-colored muslin, and put on a 
hat all sweeping curves and falling 
plumes. She patted and pulled her 
hair into an even greater halo round 
her head before she started. She 
would have said, if she had stopped 
to ask herself, that it was part of 
her seriously laid out plan of life 
never to relax in her efforts to par- 
ticularly charm and please her hus- 
band; with line, and shade, and 
delicate adjustment of fashion to 
suit her character of good-looks, just 
as she did with word, and look, and 
thought, and the intuitive interest 
of love. But underneath, some subtle 
sixth sense was forcing her to arm 
herself for battle against the unknown, 
—an influence suspected even while 
denied. 
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She allowed a full hour to go by 
that she might find herself expected, 
but the studio was empty when she 
arrived except for the man who was 
cleaning brushes in a corner, and 
him she dismissed, saying that she 
would wait for Mr. Hurst. The big, 
bare room always gave her a feeling 
of peace. She very sincerely and 
ardently admired her husband's work, 
and took pride in the fact that his 
brother artists held it in such high 
esteem. She was even a little learned 
herself in tones and values, the clear 
depths of a shadow, the wonder of 
insolent, sharp-striking light, the mys- 
terious outpeering personality, as he 
conceived them. 

A newly finished picture of one of 
her intimate friends occupied the 
easel, and she smiled as she stood 
before it and saw how the frivolity of 
the dress, the pose, the expression of 
the mouth, was tipped with a winged 
shaft of wistfulness from the eyes. 
How well he understood the pathos 
of contradiction in the human com- 
position! She glanced causally at the 
different canvases, some old, some 
new, and then settling down on the 
floor in billows of rose-color she 
began to turn over the contents of 
a portfolio of his photographed por- 
traits. 

An impulse of coquetry made her 
look into the long mirror opposite to 
be sure that his first sight of her 
should be one that contented his 
painter’s eye. She had taken pains 
to be more picturesque than several 
very picturesque ladies before now, 
and she wanted him so much, so 
more than usually. much, to admire 
her to-day. She made a little grimace 
at her pretty, eager, white face in the 
glass, and thrust out a buckled shoe 
from under the edge of her skirt. The 
effect was good. The pose pleased 
her. She could not help taking an 
artistic interest in it before she 
went back to contemplation of the 
pictures that were not living. 

Suddenly she came upon one that 
she had never seen, often as she had 
gone through the book— Evelyn 
Stoneleigh. Sweet, placid, aloof: 
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maidenly and motherly at the same 
time. Idealized, and yet perhaps 
not more beautiful than she was 
capable of looking. A hint of the 
saint in the sweep of her dark drap- 
eries, the goddess in her carriage, and 
the beloved woman in her very gently 
perfect face. Cecilia remembered hav- 
ing asked and been answered in the 
negative once concerning any painting 
of this lady. Why had he denied it? 

The original must have been a 
masterpiece, and like a blow the 
conviction came home to her that a 
man could paint but one woman as 
her husband had painted this one. 
She looked anxiously for his signature, 
wondering what the date of the paint- 
ing might be. In the corner where 
he usually made his mark he had put 
something strange. What was it? 
She leaned over to look more closely. 
She got up and carried it to the table 
where there was a magnifying glass. 
A tiny star with long rays, and a 
winged butterfly—moth? She saw 
it in a flash. ‘“‘The desire of the 
moth for the star.”” And a pang 
shot through her that left her vibrat- 
ing with an excitement that over- 
powered mere. pain. 


“The desire of the moth for the. 


star.”’ How foolish! How futile! 
How sentimental! How horribly 
cruel! How—like a lover! When had 
he painted it? How long ago? How 
long? She could not find the date, 
but somehow she felt it was no very 
young man’s unconscious effort of 
genius. Line by line, stroke by stroke, 
it had grown under a matured hand 
and heart. When-had Evelyn sat for 
it? she wondered. For how many days 
and weeks had this been going on? 

She heard his step in the hall and 
went forward to meet him as he 
came, dropping the hand that held 
the photograph against her side. He 
looked haggard and pale, she thought, 
as he approached her, but his eyes 
and his voice were kind as usual. 

“‘T sent word I was going to invade 
your kingdom,” she said, snatching 
at her every-day gaiety of manner 
to cover the disorder of her nerves, 
as one snatches at any garment 


to hide nakedness. And then the 
thought struck her that she had in 
truth invaded his kingdom,—and 
found another queen reigning there! 
She went on hastily. ‘‘I was tired of 
my Own company, in both senses of 
the word, so I—came to you.” 

“That was sensible,—and sweet,” 
he answered, cordially and yet with a 
certain absent-mindedness that made 
her wince. “I’m sorry I kept you 
waiting; I’ve been to see an old friend, 
and I stayed longer than I meant.” 

She felt his thought in her mind 
and knew that he had been with 
Evelyn Stoneleigh and had hesitated 
whether or not to speak her name. 
A sudden flame of anger burned up 
in her. She shook from head to foot 
with suppressed passion, But he 
was not looking at her. Her rose- 
color and her flaunting feather, her 
white face, and her sick, hot spirit 
were blotted out by another image. 

With a quick movement she held 
out the photograph to him, and, 
steadying her voice with difficulty, 
began on the impulse of the moment 
to speak: ‘‘I did not mean to pry, 
Jack, but in looking over the port- 
folio, as I often have, I found this. It 
is very beautiful. Do you mind—will 
you tell me—when you painted it?”’ 

“This winter.” He spoké gently, 
but she felt that in discovering it she 
laid bare something he would have 
given his life to keep secret. 

“It is very beautiful,” she said 
again. ‘‘Does she—isn’t she pleased 
with it?” 


‘“‘She has never seen it,” he an- - 


swered, and the constraint of his self- 
control made his voice sound cold. 
“[ painted it from memory,” he 
added after an instant’s pause, with 
an effort. 

‘‘From memory?” The sort of cry 
she gave—comprehension, contempt, 
fury, despair, all mingled in one sound 
—seemed to break down something in 
him. He gave a groan, turned away 
and crossed the room to the divan, 
where he sat down with his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands. 

‘‘How you must love her!”’ said his 
wife at last. 
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He looked up and nodded. 

There was silence for a moment 
between them, and then she slowly 
followed to where he sat and stood 
before him, 

‘From memory!’ she repeated, 
gazing with unseeing eyes at the 
picture. 

‘‘When every line, every turn of 
feature, every movement, every 
change of expression, is impressed 
upon a man’s soul till he can’t get 
away from it day or night, it’s not 
surprising that he can reproduce 
them.’"’ The words seemed to be 
twisted out of him. 

‘‘T suppose not,” she said, toneless- 
ly. “And that is how it is with you? 
Has it been so long?” 

“It has never stopped. There has 
been no one else since I first saw 
her,’ he exclaimed, hoarsely. There 
was a curious double note of triumph 
and despair in his voice. ‘‘I’ve 
never been able to forget her for a 
moment.” 

An almost unbearable agony of 
outraged feeling swelled in: Cecilia’s 
breast and threatened to overwhelm 
her. Their marriage; the affection 
she had built upon; the passionate, 
sweet, familiar intercourse of everyday 
life; the things he had said to her,— 
tender, mischievously fond, cherished 
in the depths of her memory, — the 
companionship of thought and in- 
terest that she had believed in; the 
ways in which she had imagined he 
leaned upon her, found her precious 
to him,—all suddenly became a 
mockery, a sham; a misery of hor- 
rible, empty delusion. She felt as if 
the rising flood of bitterness would 
choke her. 

“Cecilia!” he cried, with a quick 
glance at and away from her con- 
vulsed face, ‘‘I can’t lie to you now, 
when everything in you would bless 
me for it, would thank me for putting 
myself back on the pedestal where 
men and women want to keep the 
thing they love. God knows I want 
to, but Ican’t! It’sof no use. I’ve 
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got to be honest, selfishly honest, 
with you. I’ve borne the thing 
so long I can’t bear it any longer. 
I’ve struggled, I’ve fought, I ve been 
fond, I’ve thrown myself at the feet 
of other women, I’ve cared for you so 
much that I thought it was enough. 
But it isn’t. It’s no good. She’s 
there. She’s always been there. She 
always will be.” 

Everything grew dark before Cecil- 
ia’s eyes. It was some time before 
she could feel conscious enough of 
herself to speak. Her voice did not 
seem to be hers when at last it obeyed 
her. 

‘“We have no children,”’ she found 
herself saying. ‘‘If I set you free—”’ 

“She would give me the same 
answer she did before. She does 
not love me. And yet to be near her, 
to think of her, to see her sometimes, 
to be able perhaps to do something 
for her, is my greatest happiness. 
She does not care, and yet because 
of her I am hurting you beyond 
all bearing. I am a brute and a beast 
—and I can’t help it.” 

He looked at her with strained, 
bloodshot eyes, and over and over 
again her mind kept repeating the 
sentence: ‘‘A wild bull caught in a 
net. A wild bull caught in a net, that 
does n’t know which way to turn.” 

Then all in a moment something 
died and something—a great pitiful- 
ness—was born in Cecilia. She must 
put herself aside and think of him. 
Who could comfort him if not she? 

‘Something can be helped, my be- 
loved,”’ she said. ‘‘And that is that 
you should bear this alone. Forget 
I am your wife and remember that 
[am your friend,—to whom you can 
say what you please. I understand’’ 
—she gave a whimsical little laugh 
that could not finish itself,—‘‘I 


’ 


understand a little—in the last hour 
—of what you’ve been through for 
years. Turn to me.”’ 

She sank down beside him. and 
with a great cry he buried his face 
in her lap. 
































ENGINEERS’ CAMP ON PRAIRIE, EAGLE LAKE IN DISTANCE 


Across this virgin plain, uninhabited for 


hundreds of 


miles, trains will be running within 


a few months 
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By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
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ing epoch in the 
history of any country,’ I was in 
reality unprepared to meet with what 
{ found. I discovered sixty thou- 
sand men engaged in building lines 
of steel. I found them working al- 
most night and day: crossing prai- 
ries, tunnelling mountains, cutting 
their way through primeval forests 
where the sound of the ax had never 
before been heard; I found a great 
transcontinental line building as no 
other line has ever been built before; 
I found a vast country, almost virgin 
in its wildness and desolation, com- 
pletely webbed with contracted and 
projected lines. I found, in short, 
that nine thousand miles of railroad 
are to be built or got under way in 
Canada during 1908. 

And this was not all. I discovered 
that during the next year two hun- 
dred and twenty new towns are to 
be platted, named, and probably 
settled in the Dominion West. One 
railroad official said to me: “I will 
show you how towns and cities are 
born, as they have never been born 


in any country in the world betore; 
{ will show you how within a year 
or two a vast wilderness, a thousand 
miles in width, is to be civilized, so 
that from one town you may almost 
see the smoke of the next.’’ And he 
did. 

This railroad-building and town- 
building in Canada are, I believe, the 
most wonderful and at the same 
time the least known of the great 
projects now under way in various 
parts of the world. Even Canadians 
themselves do not realize the mag- 
nitude of the work which is progress- 
ing before their own eyes. Most of 
them know more about the digging 
of the Panama Canal or prospective 
voyages of discovery to the Pole, than 
they do about the greatest railroad 
enterprise in the history of the 
world. On the new Grand Trunk 
-acific westward from Winnipeg to 
the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 
960 miles, a town is to be located 
during the next year at a distance 
of every eight miles, or one hundred 
and twenty towns for the total dis- 
tance. On the mountain division 
of the same road, which is to termi- 
nate at Prince Rupert on the Pacific, 
thirty-five new towns will be platted 
and named. On the main line and 
branches of the Canadian Northern 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, thirty 
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A line of steel will follow the old Indian trail which runs down this valley 


new towns are to be brought into 
existence, and on the Canadian Pa- 
cific in the same provinces thirty-five 
more—a total of two hundred and 
twenty towns in a single year. 

The building of the Panama Canal, 
the spending of a hundred million 
dollars on the new Erie Canal, or any 
other of the present great projects of 
the earth, is not comparable in hu- 
man interest with this winning of an 
empire. Itis going on quietly, ‘‘with- 
out scandal or blare of trumpets,” 
and it is probable that the world 
will never really awaken to the full 
significance of the work until its 
results are accomplished, and millions 
of people inhabit the wilderness in 
which it is now going on, 

The building of the two hundred 
and twenty towns I have mentioned 
above is actual, and not visionary. 
In other words, these towns are 
not to be platted and left to vege- 
tate for a decade or so without 
enterprise. This is not Canadian 
Government policy, or Canadian rail- 
road policy, and in the Dominion they 
both work hand in hand. Last year 
sixty thousand American settlers 
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took up homesteads in the West. 
This year the number will be greatly 
increased, and the same increase holds 
good for the emigrants of other 
nations. Those two hundred and 
twenty towns will, almost from the 
month of their official right to a place 
on the map, begin to receive their 
citizens. First, a station is to be built 
at each town; not a large one, of 
course, but a station for all that. At 
the same time the railroad’s ‘‘induce- 
ments” are to be held out to capital, 
and there is plenty of this capital 
waiting for just this presentation. 
Immediately there will be things to 
attract people to these towns, and 
the big elevator companies of Canada 
will at once begin to fulfil their con- 
tract of building an elevator in every 
platted town, as an extra inducement 
to farmers. Five years from now 
many of these places will have from 
three to five elevators. And within 
these five years, according to the 
estimates I have secured from the 
best of government and _ railroad 
authorities, the two hundred and 
twenty towns born within the next 
year will each possess from two 
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hundred to five thousand people. 
These are the ‘“‘plans” of the powers 
that be. And they will not fall short 
if money, enterprise and determina- 
tion count for anything in this build- 
ing of an empire. 

Before going into the actual making 
of this empire—before burying our- 
selves with the working camps in 
the heart of unbroken wildernesses, 
where one hears the wolves howl by 
night and sees the moose by day; 
before following them over virgin 
prairies unbroken even by Indian 
trails, and before visiting the moun- 
tain camps, where some of the great- 
est engineering feats of the century 
are being accomplished,—I am going 
to give a brief picture of just what is 
going on in the way of railroad- 
building in Canada. Very few people 
know of the real situation. They 
know in a general way that a new 
transcontinental is being built across 
the continent, but that is about all. 
Few are aware of the fact that Can- 
ada is building more miles of railroad 
this year than the United States, and 
that at the present time one fifth 
of the total population of the Domin- 
ion are winning their daily bread 
from the transportation interests. 
This last is the official estimate given 
by the Department of Railways, and 
according to the plans now under 
way this percentage will be increased 
during the next few years, notwith- 
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standing the fact that Canada now 
possesses more railway mileage ac- 
cording to population than any other 
country on earth. In 1880 there 
was not a mile of railway in Manitoba 
and the West. To-day eight thou- 
sand miles are completed and in 
service. The whole map is criss- 
crossed with new and projected lines. 

Twenty branch lines reach out 
from the Grand Trunk Pacific. One 
of these will extend from Hazelton, 
in British Columbia, to Dawson City. 
On the Canadian Northern another 
line, already under way, is reaching 
from Etamamie, in Saskatchewan, 
to Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay. 
When completed this will give the 
Canadian Northern a great advan- 
tage in the West, as it means a new 
and shorter way to Europe. Every- 
where the lines are burying them- 
selves deep in the wilderness. The 
Canadian Northern has nearly 5000 
miles of track and will soon have 
2000 more. The Canadian Pacific, 
entrenched in prosperity and forti- 
fied by an immense land grant, is 
throwing out branches right and 
left. It is said-that you need a 
new time-table twelve times a year to 
know where you can go on this com- 
pany’s lines. And it still has an 
empire to develop. Unlike our own 
great West, which developed slowly, 
the vast fertile and mineral regions 
of northern and western Canada 
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miles of branch lines—a 
total of nearly gooo miles. 
“But surely, even though 
these branch lines are pro- 
jected, they will not be under 
construction for many years 
to come!’ exclaimed an 
American railroad man_ to 
me not long ago. ‘‘Why 
should Canadian railroad 
interests expend millions 
of dollars in laying lines 
of steel in every direction 


through unbroken wilder- 


nesses? How do they hope 
to profit?” 














This is a question which 





INDIAN BRIDGE OVER THE WATSONQUE 
This picturesque structure will be replaced by a 


br idge 


are being won in a single master- 
stroke of Government and Capital. 

The transformation from wilderness 
to civilization is being worked out 
simultaneously in hundreds of differ- 
ent places. From Moncton to -Winni- 
peg, a distance of 1800 miles, the 
Government is building the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. The Western Division 
of 1800 miles is being constructed 
by the company. When the road is 
completed, and the Atlantic is linked 
with the Pacific, the railway company 
will take over the Government sec- 
tion, paying an annual rental of three 
per cent. on the cost of construction 
after the first seven years, during 
which time the company is to pay 
only operating expenses. Thus has 
the Canadian Government solved in 
its own way the problem of 


brings us at once to the 
railroad = gigantic and little known 

scheme of railroad-building 

in the Canadian West and 

North. In the first place, 
the new roads do expect to profit. 
They expect to begin reaping their 
rewards inthe firstand second years. 
The game has all been played out 
‘by Capital. and Government as if 
on a chess-board. There seems in 
their line of reasoning to be no place 
where the scheme can receive a 
checkmate. ‘‘In this valley,’ say 
the Railroad and the Government, 
“we will throw one hundred thou- 
sand people within the next two 
years. To this vast area of wheat 
land, a thousand miles wide, we will 
swing a part of our growing tide of 
immigration, bringing a quarter of a 
million people to the lumber and 
mineral regions of British Columbia 
within five years. We will throw 
a part of our great European grain 








opening up an empire with- 
out committing itself to ac- 
tual government ownership. 

It is estimated from reli- 
able sources that during the 
next five years half a bil- 
lion dollars will be put into 
circulation by railroad in- 
terests in Canada. The 
scheme for the new trans- 
continental alone provides 
for a main line 3600 
miles in length and 5000 
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the Canadian 
branch to ships 
Bay. 


trade 
Northern 
plying from Hudson 
Every eight miles along this 


Over 


new transcontinental we 
will have a town. We will 
give away land to settlers. 
We will offer inducements 
to capital that will build 
up thetowns. We will force 
these regions into active 
civilization within two years. 

That isthescheme. While 
thousandsof menare working 




















in the construction camps, 
while engineers are tunnel- 
ling through mountains and 
bridging rivers, while an army of 
men are laying the line of rails which 
stretch like a tight-line across the 
continent, another army of men are 
‘playing the chess.’’ Nations play 
their part in this game of colonization. 
Here a plan of campaign is formed 
for the invasion of England, another 
for Ireland and Scotland. The great 
human mechanism of three hundred 
immigration men in the United States 
will receive their instructions when 
the time comes. The flood of immi- 
gration will be doubled, trebled. **A 
million a year” will be the cry in 
1910. Now it is under three hundred 
thousand. 

The great scheme of the govern- 
ment and the railroads is hidden to all 
but afew. Its inner workings are not 
exploited. The capital of the great 
transcontinental has been over-sub- 
scribed, so there is no frenzied adver- 
tising for funds. So to understand 


CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS NEAR RAT PORTAGE 


the railroad-building situation as it 
exists in the Dominion to-day, to 
see the transformation that is being 
wrought from day to day, one must 
go where the steel and ties are being 
laid. And this means, first of all, 
the wilderness. For the new trans- 
continental is the ‘‘ farthest north” 
of all great railroads in America. 
It trails the unbroken wilderness and 
vast mineral regions of northern Onta- 
rio; it sweeps north of Lake Nipi- 
gon and passes within a few miles 
of the unexplored  fastnesses of 
the land of Keewatin; its neighbors 
are Hudson Bay posts and the 
shacks of trappers and Indians; and 
farther westward it disappears in a 
thousand miles of fertile, unpeopled 
prairie, ready to supply the wheat of 
nations. Now and then in this vast 
prairie region it strikes a little settle- 
ment which for years has remained 
buried scores of miles from railroad 

communication. And after 

















that it extends as straight 
as abirdcan fly to Yellow- 
head Pass, and through un- 
prospected wonders of the 
Rocky.Mountains to the Pa- 
cific. Thatis the trail that 
one must follow if he would 
see in its entirety the great- 
est railroad-building enter- 
prise in history. 

Along this path the trans- 
continental is being built as 














BRIDGING CLOVER BAR FOR THE NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL 


no otherroad intheworldwas 
ever built. Inthe ordinary 
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way it would be the task of a genera- 
tion, yet the whole of it will be com- 
pleted in torr. There is no ‘‘rail’s 
end” in the usual sense of that word. 
Over the thousands of miles of its 
length the road is being constructed 
in sections, simultaneously and al- 
most without number. Each section 
might be regarded as an independent 
line. It has its chief contractor, its 
skilled engineers, its construction 
camps, its own accounting, its pre- 
scribed time for completion. It may 
be five miles in length or thirty, ac- 
cording to the difficulty of railroad- 
building at that particular point. At 
the present time thirty-five thou- 
sand men are working on_ these 
sections. And every one of these sec- 
tions within the next few years will 
repeat the history of the Canadian 
Northern in regard to population. I 
investigated one particular detail of 
the Canadian Northern construction 
in 1902, between Lumsden and Saska- 
toon, a distance of 160 miles. At 
that time, not including those two 
towns, there were just three settlers 
in that distance. To-day, six years 
later, there are ten towns between 
Lumsden and Saskatoon with a popu- 
lation of 10,000, and 20,000 settlers 
are scattered along the line. Last 
year 500,000 acres were under cul- 


tivation, and 5,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were brought to the ten towns 
mentioned. 

A visit to one of the wilderness 
camps along the new transcontinen- 
tal is an experience which one will 
probably not meet with twice in a 
lifetime. Personally I selected the 
route from the Winnipeg River to 
the Wabigoon and northward to Lake 
Nipigon, where until two years ago 
few white men had- ever been. In 
probably no other section of its 3600 
miles of length is the construction 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific more in- 
teresting, though there are other 
stretches equally wild. Buried in the 
wilderness of Canyon Lake, unnamed 
and absolutely unknown to the out- 
side world, is one of the most wonder- 
ful little towns in the world. It is 
the headquarters of Mr. W. T. Par- 
sons, who has the contract for fifteen 
of the wildest miles in Canada. Com- 
ing in from the nearest civilization, 
either by dog-sled in winter or afoot 
or by canoe in other seasons, one 
comes upon this little city with an 
unexpectedness that takes the breath 
away. Upon the lake there is a fleet 
of vessels. On the shore there is a 
shipyard. There are boarding houses, 
huge warehouses, a post-office, a hos- 
pital, and blacksmith shops. It is a 

wonderful proof of what 























HAULING LOGS FOR RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 





man can do when neces- 
sity is his master. Hun- 
dreds of tons of iron— 
huge boilers, excavating 
engines and _ blasting 
tools—meet one’s eyes, 
and the natural question 
is, “‘Where did they 
come from?” Every 
pound of matter that 
made up that city, with 
the exception of the 
timber, was ‘‘toted”’ in. 
Engines and boilers were 
hauled from Vermilion 
station by forty- and 
fifty-horse teams, tons 
of the supplies came 
in by dog-sled and other 
tons by canoes and on 
men’s backs. A hun- 
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dred-ton steamer, barges 
and flatboats were built 
at the forest’s edge; and 
behind it all, in a beautiful 
spot a short distance from 
the town, is a home built 
of huge pine logs, forty 
feet square; and in this 
home, filled with most of 
the luxuries of civilization 
live Mr. Parsons, his wife 
and son. And from each 
side of this unknown town 
the rails are reaching out. 
In a distance of five miles, 
more than a million cubic 























yards of rock are to be 
removed, and t1o0o0 feet 
of tunnel through solid 


rock to be made. 

This is only one of many 
similar little towns now 
hidden and unknown in the Cana- 
dian wilderness. Their populations 
range from a hundred to a thou- 
sand men. The social life in them 
is unlike that of any other place 
in the world. To the men in the 
construction camps, who rise almost 
with the dawn and work almost until 
dusk, civilization seems a milion miles 
away. With the eagerness of children 
they watch for the coming of the mail 
pack. Papers are passed around 
until they are worn to shreds. There 
are no women with, now and then, the 
exception of the wife of a foreman 
or an engineer. There is no liquor 
in any camp. Theirs is the life of 
our own early Western camps, minus 
their lawlessness, their drunkenness 
and immorality. To the men in the 
mountain and wilderness camps there 
are three chief topics of discussion, 
three subjects of common interest— 
the mail-carrier, the paymaster and 


food. The mail and the paymaster 
are almost certain, but in many 
camps supplies are a gamble. Food 


is the all-important topic with the 
contractors. It takes a great deal 
of meat and flour and canned stuff 
to feed a camp of 200 men or more. 
I was in one camp which offered a 
good example of the supply problem. 
Supplies for this camp first had to be 


A COOKING CAMP 


This is the sort of wilderness through which the new railroads 


are being built 


toted ten miles through the wilder- 
ness. They were then carried across 
a lake on a flatboat and portaged 
to another lake, on which they were 
transported for eleven miles in small 
boats. After this they were hauled 
for six miles over a rough trail in 
wagons, and transferred to canoes, 
which were poled and paddled for 
twenty miles across little lakes and 
through crooked streams, three por- 
tages being made in the distance. 
Then came a long portage of four 
miles, more canoes, and finally the 
wagons which carried the supplies to 
camp. An accident meant delay. 
Delay meant hardship in camp. One 
contractor’s first words to me upon 


our meeting were, ‘Did you see 
anything of supplies coming this 
way?” 


He was haggard and nervous, and 
when I told him that we had passed 
supplies on a portage he seemed like 
another mah. 

‘“A few days more and we would 
have been in damned bad shape,”’ 
he exclaimed. “I’ve got hunters 
out now and I hear some of them 
have shot a moose back in the woods. 
Our animals are on half rations 
to-day. I’ve got forty teams and 
only one bag of oats and four bales 
of hay. How is that for—hell?”’ 
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‘“‘mountains” in these days 
of powder and dynamite is 
nota myth. In the moun- 
tain and wilderness regions 
““coyote holes’’ are being 
fired every day, and one 
can sometimes hear the 
explosion thirty miles away. 
I was present at one of these 
events. Four thousand yards 
of rock stood in the path 
of the transcontinental. A 
curve would have taken one 
round the base of it. But 
‘orders are orders,’’and the 
“coyote” was dug. A soft 
seam was found in the moun- 
tain of rock, and the tedious 
task of drilling into its heart 

















was begun. When complet- 


\ CONSTRUCTION CAMP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ed the ‘‘coyote” was a 


It is hoped that before many months 
construction trains will be pushing 
straight through to Winnipeg over 
this part of the Ontario wilderness, 
which is now the scene of chaotic 
activity and of hardship, and to the 
outside observer seems filled with 
almost insurmountable obstacles. On 
the most difficult sections construc- 
tion gangs are at work night and day 
that this may be accomplished. No 
sooner does one shift stop its work 
than another takes its place. Evtry 
scientific device, every scheme known 
to the most expert engineers, is 
employed to overcome obstacles as 
quickly as possible. Time, and not 
money, is the important thing to 
be saved. And the line is to be 
straight. Those are the orders. The 
new transcontinental is to be the 
“short cut’ from ocean to ocean. 
A contractor was showing me over 
his section when we came to a small 
mountain, seemingly of solid rock, 

“What are you going to do with 
that mountain?” I asked. 

‘Blow it up,” he replied, as though 
a well-developed mountain was of 
no more importance than a pebble 
in his path. 

That graphically tells the story of 
just how the new transcontinental is 
being built. And the blowing up of 


tunnel about four feet 
square running back into the rock 
for fifty feet, where it terminated in 
a chamber. It took half a hundred 
men to carry in the explosives. 
One hundred and twenty-five barrels 
of powder were dumped into sacks 
and the sacks packed in the cham- 
ber, and with these were three 
cases of dynamite of fifty pounds 
each. Electric wires and _ fuses 
were then connected with the mine, 
and after that the face of the 
tunnel was rammed solid with rock 
and earth. When the time came for 
the terrific explosion there was not a 
soul within half a mile of the moun- 
tain. Guards thrown out on all sides 
shouted thrilling warnings through 
megaphones of birch bark. The 
words ‘‘ Fire—Fire—Fire—!”’ echoed 
with ominous meaning through the 
still wilderness, where for the time 
all work had ceased. 

From our ridge the final order was 
given. Every eye was turned to the 
mass of rock looming sullen and 
black half a mile away, as if bidding 
us defiance in the face of impend- 
ing fate. A lightning flash passed 
along the wire. One minute—two— 
three—five passed, while in the bowels 
of the mountain the fuse was sizzling 
to its end. Then there came a puff, 
something like a cloud of dust rising 
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fast as the eye could follow 
a sheet of flame shot out 
of the sea of smoke; climb- 
ed higher and higher, in 
lightning flashes, until the 
lurid tongues licked the 
air a quarter of a mile 
above the startled wilder- 
ness. Explosion followed 
explosion, some of them 
coming in hollow, reverber- 
ating booms, others sound- 
ing as if in midair. The 
heavens were filled with 
hurtling rocks; solid masses 
of granite ten feet square 
were thrown a hundred feet 

















THE ‘‘ OFFICE” 


This is the home of the engineers and other important 
men of the construction camp in the wilderness 


skyward, but without sound; and, be- 
fore its upward belching had ceased 
a tongue of flame spurted out of its 
crest—and after that, perhaps two 
seconds later, there came the explo- 
sion. There was a rumbling and a 
jarring, as if the carth were convulsed 
under our feet; volumes of dense 
black smoke shot upward, shutting 
the mountain in an impenetrable pall 
of gloom; and in an instant these 
rolling, twisting volumes of black 
became lurid, and then it was as if all 
the guns of all the navies of the world 
had exploded close to our ears. As 


away; rocks weighing a 
ton were hurled still farther 
as if they were no more 
than stones flung by the 
hand ofagiant;chunks that 
would have crashed from roof to 
basement of a sky-scraper dropped 
a third and nearly a half a mile away. 
For three minutes the frightful con- 
vulsion continued. Then the lurid 
lights died out of the pall of smoke, 
and the pall itself began to settle. 
And when it was all over the granite 
monster that had stood there for 
unnumbered centuries had, as the 
engineer rather poetically expressed 
it, ‘‘made way for the new transcon- 
tinental.”’ 

This is the way that work is being 
done along the line of the Grand 
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Trunk Pacific. It is typical of present 
railroad-building in the Dominion. 
On the prairies, in the mountains, 
through forests and swamps, over riv- 
ers and lakes, the lines are being car- 
ried with unprecedented rush. Can- 
ada knows that it holds the transpor- 
tation situation in the hollow of its 
hand, and it does not fear that too 
much money is being spent or too 
much haste being made. The Do- 
minion will possess the shortest route 
across the Pacific, and the shortest 
route to Europe. It will beat Se- 
attle to Yokohama by four hundred 


FARRAGUT AT 


By LOYALL 


HE r4th of March 
was the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the 
passage of the bat- 
teries of Port Hud- 
son, by the U. S. S. 
SloopHartford 
bearing the flag of 
Admiral Farragut, and as she is about 
the last of the wooden ships that fig- 
ured conspicuously in the great Civil 
War it may not be amiss to recall 
the circumstances of the incident. 
During the winter of 1862-3 two 
very disagreeable and startling events 
occurred in the West Gulf Squadron 
which made a deep impression on its 
commander, Admiral Farragut. First 
we heard of the sinking of the Hat- 
teras by the Alabama off Galveston, 
Texas, and then came the news of 
the recapture of that port by the 
Confederates with the destruction of 
the Westfield. The Admiral had been 
lying off New Orleans in his flagship 
since September. He chafed under 
the inaction to which he had been 
subjected by the condition of his 
vessels, the cautious orders from the 
Navy Department and the detach- 





miles, and San Francisco by six hun- 
dred; and the Canadian Northern line 
to Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay, will 
bring the ships of Europe a_ thou- 
sand miles nearer to the vast wheat 
fields of Canada than they come 
to-day. And when these lines are 
accomplished, an empire will have 
been born—an empire which, ac- 
cording to the carefully laid schemes 
of railroad and government, will 
exact from the world at large, and 
from the United States in particu- 
lar, ‘‘a toll of a million people a 
year, 


PORT HUDSON 
FARRAGUT 


ment of some of his ships for other 
service. A determination to retrieve 
these disasters seemed uppermost in 
his thoughts. He actually started for 
the coast of Texas in the Hartford 
but the ship grounded on the bar off 
the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi 
River and was with some difficulty 
pulled back into deep water. The 
Admiral returned to New Orleans 
and ordered Capt. Henry H. Bell, 
who commanded the Brooklyn on the 
blockade, to assume charge of affairs 
off Galveston. 

On his return, the Admiral found 
that the Confederates, with renewed 
energy, had mounted twenty-one 
guns on the bluffs at Port Hudson, 
about 135 miles above New Orleans, 
and had occupied the town with a 
force of 12,000 men. The Admiral 
saw that these fortifications would 
soon become a most formidable bar- 
rier and menace to the opening of 
the river, the all-important strategic 
plan of operation in the Southwest. 

Frequent conferences were held 
with Major-General Banks, the new 
commander of the department, on 
the flagship and at the General’s 
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headquarters. I remember that on 
one occasion I became an innocent 
listener during one of these meetings. 
[ was at the time a lad of nineteen, and 
my official position was that of Ad- 
miral’s clerk; in addition to this duty, 
[ attended to the signals. My ham- 
mock swung in the Admiral’s outer 
cabin at night and I messed with the 
young officers in the steerage. To 
use a nautical expression, “I was 
in everybody’s mess and nobody's 
watch.”’ 

Occasionally I sought the seclu- 
sion granted by the Admiral’s cabin 
and took a nap in his stateroom. 
One afternoon I fell asleep on his bed, 
I do not know for how long, when 
I was awakened by the sound of 
strange voices mingled with remarks 
from the Admiral. 

[ jumped up and quietly pushed 
open, on a crack, the stateroom 
door. I saw by the Admiral’s table 
a group of officers, some of whom 
[ recognized as the fleet captains; 
from the uniforms of the others, I 
understood that they must be the 
division commanders and the chief 
of staff of the army. General Banks 
himself, whom I knew from his pic- 
tures, sat at the right of the Admiral. 
It is possible that this was the first 
occasion on which the Admiral had 
had the opportunity of meeting the 
commander of the army, with whom 
he was now to co-operate for the 
capture of Port Hudson. I knew the 
Admiral’s face pretty well, and I 
saw from his expression that this 
first consultation was bringing to 
him a full measure of perplexities. 
In my anxiety at the cloud on my 
father’s face, I made some move- 
ment which caused the door of the 
state-room to creak. My presence 
was at once discovered, and the 
Admiral, rising from his seat, strode 
across the cabin and pulled me out 
of the stateroom, pushing me towards 
the deck gangway with some rather 
emphatic expression of reproof. This 
reproof did not trouble me as much 
as would have been the case if I 
had not realized that the Admiral’s 
utterance to his small clerk was 


merely the expression of a general 
annoyance and_ perplexity, which, 
under the circumstances, could not 
wisely be made in any other way. 
The Admiral certainly understood 
that I was not likely to divulge any 
state secrets. 

General Banks had occupied Baton 
Rouge near Port Hudson with Grov- 
er’s Division, and the Admiral had 
decided to follow hastily with such 
ships as he could prudently spare 
from the blockade, with the inten- 
tion of dashing past the defences of 
Port Hudson. His authority for this 
movement was simply an old existing 
order which stated “‘that he must 
guard the lower part of the Missis- 
sippi, especially where it is joined by 
the Red River, the source of many 
supplies of the enemy.” 

I can well remember the morning 
we reached Baton Rouge in the 
flagship, with a fleet of seven vessels 
—the Hartford, Richmond, Mononga- 
hela, Genesee, Kineo, Mississippt 
and Albatross. The town had assumed 
an animated appearance in spite of 
the desolate walls of the half-burned 
State House. High-pressure boats 
were puffing about, landing troops and 
stores; one of these containing ex- 
changed Confederate soldiers—prob- 
ably some of the same men who were 
to fight us a few days afterward. 
On the men-of-war in the river could 
be heard the shrill boatswain’s whistle 
and the sharp orders of the officers. 
The men were busily employed send- 
ing down superfluous spars, arrang- 
ing splinter nettings and making 
other preparations for the coming 
conflict. Our ship had her lower 
yards athwartships resting on the 
hammock nettings, and from the 
extreme ends chain cables were swung 
on each side. This precaution was 
taken to keep off cotton-clad steam- 
ers, as it was supposed they would 
become emboldened by their recent 
capture of the Queen of the West and 
Indianola in the Red River and 
their success at Galveston. The 
Harriet Lane had been captured in 
Galveston harbor by two river steam- 
ers. She was at anchor in a narrow 
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channel where it was impossible to 
bring her guns to bear. The steamers 
carried field pieces which were pro- 
tected by bulwarks composed of 
cotton bales; sharpshooters ~ picked 
off the men of the Harriet Lane and 
finally captured her by boarding. The 
Admiral was determined to keep any 
‘“‘rams’’ or steamers at arm’s length. 
Boat howitzers were also placed in 
the tops to be used at short range. 
The same expedient of coiling chain 
cables vertically in front of the boil- 
ers outside, which had been adopted 
at the passage of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, was carried out on all 
the sloops-of-war. 

While this work was going on, I 
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accompanied the Admiral on shore 
to witness a review of General Grov- 


‘er’s Division, about 10,000 men—the 


largest body of men I had ever seen. 
They made quite a creditable appear- 
ance for such a rapidly organized force. 
[ remember well the solid figure of 
General William H. Emory sitting im- 
movably on his horse, and the gallant 
young Bartlett, Colonel of the 2oth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, passing at 
the head of his regiment, his smooth 
face, clean-cut features and soldierly 
bearing attracting marked attention. 
He had lost his leg in one of the 
battles in the north and was now 
back at his post. It was said after- 


ward that his gallantry was recog- 
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nized by the enemy during the bloody 
assaults on the works at Port Hudson 
in May and June. The Admiral and 
many of the naval officers accom- 
panied General Banks along the line 
on horseback. Several ditches had 
to be jumped, which the naval con- 
tingent declared had been dug for 
their especial benefit. It was a 
subject of congratulation to the 
sailors that only one man was un- 
horsed and he an aide of General 
Banks. There is a story extant (for 
the authenticity of which I cannot 
vouch) among the veterans of the 
Army of the Gulf, that, on the occa- 
sion of this review, Farragut rode a 
bob-tailed horse, and that as the 
recently organized band of the 24th 
Connecticut regiment passed Gen- 
eral Banks and the Admiral, they 
struck up that old familiar air of ‘I 
bet my money on the bob-tailed nag.” 

March 13th found the fleet an- 
chored just below Port Hudson. The 
ironclad Essex and seven mortar 
schooners which had preceded us 
could be seen in line just under 
‘Prophets Island.’’ They were in- 
tended to assist by diverting the 
fire of the enemy as much as possible 
as we passed the batteries. The 
whole day was passed in trying to 
test the range of the batteries to the 
south of the entrenchments, but no 
response was made. I think the 
enemy were led to suppose that we 
were settling down to a _ regular 
siege, but the Admiral was deter- 
mined to run by that same night. 

Port Hudson, La., is situated about 
twenty-five miles above Baton Rouge 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi, at 
a point where the banks are high, and 
the river makes a bend* almost at 
right angles, thus comn nding an 
extended view up and down. On the 
north, for a distance of eight miles, 
it is protected by a swamp which 
is bounded on the side nearest the 
town by Thompson’s Creek, the 
highest bank of which is a pre- 
cipitous bluff. The country in rear 

*I am told that since 1863 the course of the 
Mississippi River has changed materially, in the 


vicinity of Port Hudson, and that where our ships 
passed it is now dry in some places! 
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is rolling, and between Baton Rouge 
and Port Hudson is a long stretch 
of territory difficult of access at all 
times, being covered with dense 
woods and undergrowth and abound- 
ing in bayous and marshes. Of these 
great natural advantages of defence 
the enemy had _ skilfully availed 
themselves, and the place, later on, 
was rendered still stronger by a series 
of entrenchments and abatis, which 
extended from the river eastward 
(on the north) for ten miles in a semi- 
circle reaching the banks again at the 
south. These fortifications were so 
strong as to repel two bloody as- 
saults, made on May 27th and June 
14th, and they did not surrender until 
July 8th, after the fall of Vicksburg. 
The garrison was commanded by 
Major-General Frank Gardner, C.S.A., 
an officer noted for his capacity and 
resolute character. 

A formidable ally of the Confed- 
erates was the treacherous river 
itself. For a fairly safe navigation 
for vessels drawing seventeen feet of 
water, the spring rise is necessary, but 
at the period the current is swift and 
brings along in the turbulent, muddy 
water immense masses of uprooted 
trees which, when not carried to the 
Gulf to help form the delta bars of 
the Mississippi, become water-logged 
and sink, forming dangerous shoals 
and snags. Henry Howard Brownell, 
a writer of war lyrics, in his ‘‘ River 
Fight” thus graphically describes the 
lower Mississippi: 

Do you know of the dreary land, 

If land such region may seem, 

Where ’t is neither sea nor strand, 

Ocean nor good dry land, 

But the nightmare marsh of a dream— 

Where the mighty River its death-road 
takes, 

"Mid pools and windings that coil like 
snakes. 

A hundred leagues of bayous and lakes,— 

To die in the great Gulf Stream 


The ironclads constructed on the 
upper Mississippi were much more 
suitable for this river service than 
our sloops of war, for they drew very 
little water, and owing to their con- 
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From the painting by C. Arnold, made in 1864 under the direction of Capt. Palmer 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S ATTACK UPON AND PASSAGE OF THE BATTERIES AT PORT HUDSON, 
MARCH 14, 1863 


The vessel at left is the //artford, Capt. Palmer, bearing the Admiral’s flag 


struction could elevate their guns 
to greater advantage in attacking 
works on the high cliffs. Admiral 
Porter used to remark that his boats 
“could go wherever it was damp.” 
We had one of these ironclads with 
us, the Essex, but she was too 
slow to accompany the fleet. 

The substance of the general order 
issued by the Admiral was that the 
vessels should pass in pairs, the 
smaller gunboats lashed to the port 
side of the larger vessels (the side 
away from the batteries), with the 
exception of the frigate Misstssippi, 
an old-fashioned side-wheeler, which 
was to take up the rear of the column. 
The Hartford was to take the lead 
with the gunboat Albatross lashed 
alongside; the Richmond with the 
Genesee, and the Monongahela with 
the Kineo. A line in echelon order 
enabled the vessels to use their 
bow guns as they approached the 
batteries. The lashing together was 
required in order that if one vessel 
became disabled she could be towed 
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by her consort. It was desired that 
the smaller vessels should be pro- 
tected from damage as far as possible 
so that they should be available for 
patrol duty above Port Hudson. Al- 
most the same order of battle was 
used later at the battle of Mobile Bay. 

The order of the Admiral to the 
Essex was to steam slowly up but 
not to open fire until the Hartford 
was abreast of her. The mortar 
boats were directly under the orders 
of her commander, Captain Caldwell. 

After supper, I went on deck with 
the Admiral to watch the various 
preparations on our ship for the 
coming conflict. Hammocks were 
being placed on the starboard side 
of the poop deck as a partial protec- 
tion against musketry fire. An army 
tug came up, and it was interesting 
to watch the army signal officer on 
our ship and the one on the boat. 
They used the signal torch. I have 
always felt that this ‘“‘wig-wagging”’ 
gave us away to the enemy! It was a 
dispatch from General Banks, stating 
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that he would have a force at the 
crossroads in rear of Port Hudson at 
midnight, and if possible create a 
diversion in our favor. At about 
eight bells the Admiral said quietly 
to me, ‘‘Go below and inform Captain 
Jenkins four fleet captain] and Cap- 
tain Palmer [who commanded the 
Hartford], with my compliments, 
that I am ready to get underway.” 

Captain Jenkins was a very effi- 
cient chief of staff, brave and prompt 
in the discharge of any duty. I 
found him sitting quietly in a chair at 
his table, a lighted candle near him. 
He had evidently just finished writ- 
ing home and was simply awaiting 
the summons which would soon come 
from his chief. “He seemed very 
much absorbed, and it made me 
realize that we had serious work 
ahead. Captain Palmer commenced 
buttoning up his coat and pulling on 
his kid gloves. I always stood in 
awe of the ship’s captain, who was a 
very dignified and punctilious officer. 
He had a smooth shaven face and 
wore a high collar, and he always 
stepped out of his cabin as if about 
to enter a ball-room. He ordered me 
to make the preconcerted signal to 
the fleet to get under way and “‘fol- 
low the flag.” This consisted in 
showing a red lantern over the stern 
as unostentatiously as possible. I 
carried out this order assisted by the 
signal quartermaster Knowles, who 
afterwards figured in the dramatic 
incident of “‘lashing Farragut to the 
rigging” in Mobile Bay. He was a 
fine old sailor and had served with the 
Admiral in his previous cruise. 

To one familiar with the sounds 
on board a man-of-war and the sight 
of answering lights, it was soon appar- 
ent that the order was being quietly 
obeyed. I must confess that I felt 
in a very excited and serious state of 
mind. I once heard an army officer 
of distinction remark that he always 
smoked a cigar when preparing to 
go into battle, for the terrible suspense 
before the actual conflict was apt to 
make people garrulous and a cigar pre- 
vented him from talking unnecessa- 
rily. Unfortunately for me no smoking 
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was allowed on the old men-of-war 
except forward under the forecastle 
during meal hours; and, besides, at 
that period of my existence I did not 
smoke! 

For something to say, I mentioned 
to the Admiral that 1 thought Cap- 
tain Jenkins looked very serious when 
[ called him. This remark seemed to 
impress him very much, and placing 
his hand on my shoulder, he replied: 
‘Well, my son, Captain Jenkins has 
a family, and he is no doubt thinking 
of the desperate nature of the work 
before us.” I said nothing, and we, I 
knew, both thought of one far away 
on the Hudson, whose prayers were 
being offered up for a husband and 
son ‘‘in peril.” 

But the responsibility of command 
recalled the Admiral to his duties, 
for some of the ships seemed to 
have trouble with their anchors, and 
he paced the deck with some impa- 
tience, occasionally making a remark 
to Jenkins or Palmer and watching 
eagerly for the announcement that 
all were underway. These minutes 
of waiting seemed hours! 

Finally, the Hartford steamed 
slowly ahead as the ships dropped 
into line in their proper order. The 
scene was one never to be forgotten. 
The stars shone brightly and we had 
a good outline of the shore. An 
almost unnatural quiet prevailed, 
save the pulsation of the engine and 
the noise of the screw. The men were 
standing at their guns with arms 
bared, waiting for the work before 
them, while the divisional officers 
in the waist of the ship moved about 
cautioning the captains of their 
respective gun crews in low, earnest 
tones. Broome’s marines, with ac- 
coutrements on, stood by to man the 
after guns and to be prepared to ‘‘repel 
boarders.” Kimberly, our executive 
officer, seemed to be omnipresent. 
He was looking after all details to 
see that everything was in readiness 
for fire quarters, and the carpenter’s 
department in an efficient state for 
repairing damages. One of our young 
engineers (Speights) stood at the 
bell leading to the engine-room, and 
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I could not help reflecting upon the 
importance of his position; upon 
his coolness might depend our safety; 
a wrong bell might be fatal to us! 
And to think, too, of the men down 
in the engine-room; in the event of 
shot or shell penetrating steam chest 
or boiler, they would be the first 
to be in danger. However, these are 
the fortunes of war. 

The Admiral moved about in the 
quiet, active way that was his habit, 
looking ahead for the first offensive 
demonstration from the enemy, Sud- 
denly a rocket darted up in the air 
from the west bank of the river, 
followed quickly by another, and 
almost immediately after came a 
quick discharge from a battery in 
front; only the Sawyer rifle on the 
forecastle could reply, but Lieutenant 
Watson had it in service promptly. 
As soon as our broadside guns could 
be brought to bear—it really seemed 
ages—they replied . with a_ will. 
The gunners would, watch for a 
flash and then blaze away with 
alacrity. The trouble seemed to be 
to keep them from firing too 
rapidly. 

On the poop or orlop deck, we had 
a small Parrott rifle, which divided 
our attention with other matters 
going on. An occasional port fire 
burning in the battery on shore would 
be target enough for us, and to the 





cheering remarks of the Admiral,_ 


“That ’s your sort, boys; now’s your 
time!”’ the captain of the gun would 
pull his lanyard, and we would watch 
the result with deep interest. In 
moving about to watch the firing, 
my father unconsciously stepped on 
a tarpaulin which temporarily cov- 
ered the little hatchway aft leading 
to the relieving tackles or rudder. 
The canvas gave way; I saw him 
fall, and was almost paralyzed for 
the moment, thinking him shot; but 
the immediate impulse was to seize 
hold of him, which I think saved him 
from a severe accident. He felt the 
shock for some days. 

As the action became general, the 
fireworks were magnificent. The 
deep, hollow roar of the mortars 


could be distinguished from all other 
sounds, and they kept at their work 
manfully, eliciting more than one 
compliment from the group as- 
sembled on the poop deck; you could 
see the burning fuses of the thir- 
teen-inch shells passing across the 
heavens like meteors. The /ssex also 
moved up and opened fire. Our old 
ship quivered at each discharge of 
her Dahlgrens, and seemed a perfect 
mass of fire and smoke. Then the 
bonfires, started by the enemy on the 
west bank at different points to per- 
fect their aim, added materially to 
the illumination. Guns seemed to be 
springing into life at every point of 
the bluff. 

But the smoke at this juncture 
enveloped the Hartford to such a 
degree that our pilot, Carrell, who 
had esconced himself in the mizzen- 
top, called out that he could not see 
ahead. Weimmediately ceased firing; 
and not a bit too soon, for as the 
smoke cleared we discovered that the 
swift, treacherous current had turned 
the ship’s head, and we were running 
ashore under the batteries, with the 
bowsprit of the Richmond looming 
up Over our quarter. And now an 
incident happened which I shall 
never forget. Our little consort, 
the Albatross, was ordered to assist 
in backing us around, and all on 
deck watched breathlessly to see the 
result. The.suspense was terrible. 
The Admiral became impatient, and 
shouted, “Back! back on the Alba- 
tross !”” With true filial obedience, I 
repeated the order. Perhaps it was 
none of my business, but in the 
excitement of the moment I probably 
exceeded my authority. At any 
rate, she came around all right. 

As we forged ahead a report came, 
‘‘Ram on the port bow, sir!’’ and the 
order was given to ‘“‘Man the port 
battery, and call away the boarders!” 
I remember the Admiral’s seizing his 
cutlass which lay on the signal 
locker, and with the exclamation, 
‘‘T am going to have a hand in this 
myself,’ starting forward with the 
‘fold spirit of 1812”’ in him. But our 
steamer or ram disappeared, and we 
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continued on at full speed and came 
to anchor above the bend. 

A new anxiety now arose. Our own 
ship and consort were fast getting 
beyond range, but where were the 
Richmond, Monongahela, Genesee, and 
Mississippi? The only answer we got 
was the booming of cannon and 
mortar. Suddenly, a bright light shot 
up into the sky, and it was reported 
from aloft that a ship was on fire, 
and it seemed to be the Mississippt. 
Soon we could distinguish the burning 
spars and heard the explosion of shell, 
as the fire crept along the deck. 
Toward daylight she blew up with a 
dull roar which reverberated over the 
hills. It was with saddened hearts we 
turned in, thinking of our comrades 
and fearing for the worst. 

Although we had been nearly two 
hours under fire, we had been most 
fortunate—only one man killed and 
two wounded; but the old ship was 
a good deal cut up about the spars 
and rigging, and the bulwarks were 
splintered in many places; large 
pieces of wood bulging out against 
the nettings, any one of which would 
have swept away a gun’s crew. This 
reminds me of the story of Lieu- 
tenant Brown of the little gunboat 
Itasca after the engagement at 
Mobile Bay, who, when asked by an 
officer of the Ossipee if he had 
been struck by a splinter, remarked: 
““You may call it a splinter on your 
big ship, but aboard this little craft 
it ranks with a log of wood.” I wit- 
nessed a singular freak of a solid 
shot. It knocked down a partition, 
smashed through a bureau and cut 
a box of socks completely in two. 
Another solid shot was found quietly 
resting in the bunk of an engineer in 
the steerage. The Confederates had 
some pretty accurate artillery practice, 
but we seemed to bear charmed 
lives. 

It was learned later that the Mo- 
nongahela, Captain McKinstry, had 
drifted back with a shot in her stern 
port that disabled her propeller, and 
that the commander had lost a leg. 
The Richmond followed her; a shot 
had cut her steam pipe, and her 
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executive officer, Cummings, had been 
killed. We learned, too, that as the 
ships drifted out of the fight and the 
smoke had lifted over the water, 
the Mississippi was seen ashore oppo- 
site the centre of the enemy’s works, 
her bow piled high on a bar that made 
out from the west bank of the river, 
her broad decks and high sides present- 
ing an immense target to the Confed- 
erate gunners. She was receiving the 
concentrated fire of all the enemy’s 
guns except those of the lower battery, 
which was being engaged by the 
Essex. The Essex steamed up to her 
relief, but nothing could be done to 
save her. On the bridge, stood grand 
old Captain Melancthon Smith, with 
his executive officer, Lieutenant 
George Dewey, presenting as magnifi- 
cent a picture of sublime courage as 
ever was seen. Every particle of her 
decks and rigging was lighted up 
by the blaze of the signal fires. Cap- 
tain Smith, finding it impossible to 
work her off, reluctantly gave the 
order for her destruction, having 
lighted a fuse that was laid to her 
magazine and setting fire to her 
berth deck at three points. She was 
abandoned. An eye witness says 
“that with as much deliberation as 
though the ship’s company were at 
Sunday morning inspection the boats 
pulled away from her port side and 
the wounded were soon on board the 
Essex. The flames having spread 
caused her sides to warp, which threw 
her head off the reef, and being caught 
by the current she turned downstream, 
straightening herself up, and with her 
entire lower rigging a blaze of fire 
she passed down with the stream. 
Her port broadside, which had not 
been engaged inthe action, commenced 
to be discharged as the fire reached 
the vents of the guns. Drifting along 
down the river, she soon reached the 
foot of Prophet’s Island, where the 
fuse trained to her magazine did its 
work, and with a terrific explosion 
she went to her death. She was a 
grand old ship, and it was a strange 
coincidence that she should have met 
her death on the river after which 
she was named. She had been 
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Perry's flagship in the Japan Expe- 
dition, and was put into commission 
after the Mexican War. 

General Richard Arnold informed 
me, some years after, that he com- 
manded the advance land force the 
night of the passage of Port Hud- 
son. He had no very well defined 
instructions except to make a feint 
in the rear of the works. Before 
he was aware of it, he found 
himself well within the lines in 
a sort of cul-de-sac. Fortunately 
he had impressed upon his com- 
mand the importance of silence, and 
he succeeded in countermarching his 
men without being attacked. He 
could hear sentinels on either flank. 
It is said there were at least 12,000 
Confederates in Port Hudson that 
night. 

Just after midnight, we came to 
anchor above Port Hudson, near the 
west bank. Watches were called and 
every precaution taken for the night. 
The Admiral returned to his cabin; 
there I found him in bed later, but 
he was not asleep. We had a little 
chat over the events of the fight. 
He expressed strong hopes that 
some communication might be estab- 
lished with the army or fleet by 
signal next day. He showed great 
distress over the failure of his ships 
to pass the batteries, and said that 
he had too high an estimate of each 
and every one of the officers com- 
manding the vessels to imagine for an 
instant that everything in their power 
had not been done to insure success 
and he felt sure that it must have 
been unavoidable. 

When actually engaged in battle, 
he always seemed to enjoy the con- 
flict, and yet there was a gentle and 
sentimental side to his nature. I 
have heard him remark with sadness: 
‘“‘War is a terrible business. It is 
demoralizing and brings out all the 
worst characteristics of men; but,” 
he added, ‘“‘we must go to war, or 
more terrible things may follow.” 

It is the custom in the Navy to give 
to the dead the place of honor on 
the quarter-deck; and, later, when 
two poor fellows, killed in passing 


Grand Gulf, were placed, with the 
flag thrown over their bodies, near 
the Admiral’s cabin, IT saw him pace 
up and down before them, not 
ashamed to show his deep emotion. 
He said to a clergyman once: ‘‘ You 
told us yesterday, in your sermon, 
that every man was fitted by nature 
and by circumstances to fill some 
important place in the world where 
he could glorify God and serve his 
generation. Now I believe that, and 
I believe I have qualifications for 
my position in the Navy, and that 
by doing my duty to the best of my 
ability I am serving my God as well 
as my country.” 

When I climbed into my hammock, 
I found that the excitement of the 
evening was not conducive to sleep. 
Floating trees in the river gave us 
trouble by drifting athwart the Hart- 
ford’s bows and cable. <A “ quarter 
watch”’ was kept constantly at work 
clearing away the larger masses of 
driftwood as they came bumping 
along. The men at the wheel would 
put the helm to starboard or port to 
avoid a log reported by the lookout 
forward, and I could hear these 
sounds, which were very disturbing; 
but finally from sheer exhaustion I 
fell asleep. 

Sunday morning opened peacefully 
and bright. We could hardly realize 
all that had occurred during the 
previous night. With a spyglass I 
could see the Confederate cavalry- 
men watering their horses on the 
Port Hudson side, while the occasional 
gleam of a sabre on the west bank 
assured us that our movements were 
being carefully watched to prevent 
communication with our friends be- 
low. We dropped down almost 
within range of the batteries and, 
according to an arrangement pre- 
viously made, fired three signal guns to 
announce to the fleet our success 
in getting by. I will here mention 
that the night before we had set 
adrift our launch, which had been 
partially destroyed in the fight, a 
placard being nailed to the side with 
a simple announcement of our arrival 
above the bend. 
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We were now in the enemy’s 
country, away from our base, but the 
Admiral never for an instant thought 
of turning back. On the contrary, he 
expressed a resolute determination to 
blockade the mouth of Red River and 
patrol the Mississippi as far as pos- 
sible. So the Hartford and Albatross 
got under way and we continued up 
to Vicksburg, engaging the batteries 
at Grand Gulf and Warrenton, and 
finally communicating with General 
Grant and Admiral Porter. The 
ship returned to Port Hudson, where 
communication was established with 
the Army and Navy. The Hartford 
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took part in the siege which followed 
and did not return to New Orleans 
until after the surrender. 

There is no doubt that the passage 
of Port Hudson, although in appear- 
ance a failure, was turned to good 
account, for the Hartford rendered 
efficient service above the bat- 
teries, and her presence was of 
incalculable value in the campaign 
which followed for the capture of 
Port Hudson. 

I have here simply attempted to 
give my youthful impressions of one 
episode in the long fight for the control 
of the Mississippi. 


EMERSON'S “FOOT-NOTE PERSON” 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 





HE phrase “foot- 
note person’’ was 
first introduced in- 
to our literature 
by one of the most 
acute and original 
of the anonymous 
writers in the At- 
lantic Monthly (July y, 1906), one by 
whose consent I am permitted to 
borrow it for my present purpose. 
Its originator himself suggests, as an 
illustration of what he means, the 
close relation which existed through 
life between Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and his less famous Concord neighbor, 
Amos Bronson Alcott. The latter 
was doubtless regarded by the world 
at large as a mere “‘foot-note”’ to his 
famous friend, while he yet. was, 
doubtless, the only literary contemp- 
orary to whom Emerson invaria- 
bly and candidly deferred, regarding 








him, indeed, as unequivocally the 
leading philosophic or inspira- 
tional mind of his day. Let this 


“‘foot-note”’ then be employed as the 
text for frank discussion of what 
was, perhaps, the most unique and 
picturesque personality developed 
during the Transcendental period of 
our American literature. Let us con- 


sider the career of one who was born 
with as little that seemed advanta- 
geous in his surroundings as was the 
case with Abraham Lincoln, or John 
Brown of Ossawatomie, and who yet 
developed in the end an individuality 
as marked as that of Poe or Walt 
Whitman, 

In looking back on the intellectual 
group of New England, eighty years 
ago, nothing is more noticeable than 
its birth in a circle already cultivated, 
at least according to the standard of 
its period. Emerson, Channing, Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Lowell, even Whittier, were born into 
what were, for the time and after 
their own standard, cultivated fami- 
lies. They grew up with the protec- 
tion and stimulus of parents and 
teachers; their early biographies offer 
nothing startling. Among them ap- 
peared, one day, this student and 
teacher, more serene, more absolutely 
individual thanany oneof them. He 
had indeed, like every boy born in 
New England, some dapp of academic 
blood within his traditions, but he 
was born in the house of his grand- 
father, a poor farmer in Wolcott, Con- 
necticut, on November 29,1799. He 
went to the most primitive of wayside 
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schools and was placed at fourteen 
as apprentice in a clock factory; be- 
came in a few years a travelling 
pedlar selling almanacs and trinkets; 
then wandered as far as North Caro- 
lina and Virginia in a similar traffic; 
then became a half proselyte among 
Quakers in North Carolina; then a 
school-teacher in Connecticut; always 
poor, but always thoughtful, ever 
gravitating towards refined society 
and finally coming under the influence 
of that rare and high-minded man, 
the Rev. Samuel J. May, and placing 
himself at last in the still more 
favored position of Emerson’s foot- 
note. When that took place, it 
suddenly made itself clear to the 
whole Concord circle, that there was 
not one among them so serene, so 
equable, so dreamy, yet so constitu- 
tionally a leader, as this wandering 
child of the desert. Of all the men 
knownin New England, he seemed the 
one least likely to have been a country 
pedlar. 

Mr. Alcott first visited Concord, as 
Mr. Cabot’s memoir of Emerson tells 
us, in 1835, and in 1840 came there 
to live. But it was as early as May 
19, 1837, when Emerson wrote to 
Margaret Fuller: “Mr. Alcott is the 
great man. His book [‘Conversa- 
tions on the Gospels’] does him no 
justice, and I do not like to see it. 

But he has more of the God- 
like than any man I have ever seen 
and his presence rebukes and threat- 
ens and raises. He7sa teacher. . . 
If he cannot make intelligent men 
feel the presence of a superior nature, 
the worse for them; I can never doubt 
him.’’* It is suggested by Dr. W. 
T. Harris, one of the two joint biogra- 
phers of Alcott, that the description 
in the last chapter of Emerson’s book 
styled “ Nature,’’ finished in August, 
1836, was derived from a study of Mr. 
Alcott, and itis certain that there was 
no man among Emerson’s contem- 
poraries of whom thenceforward, he 
spoke with such habitual deference. 
Courteous to all, it was to Alcott 
alone that he seemed to look up. 
Not merely Alcott’s abstract state- 


* Sanborn and Harris’s Alcott, ii., 566. 


ments, but his personal judgments 
made an absolutely unique impres- 
sion upon his more famous fellow 
townsman, Itisinteresting to notice 
that Alcott, while staying first in 
Concord, “complained of lack of 
simplicity in A—, B—, C— and D— 
(late visitors from the city), ”” Emerson 
said approvingly to his son: ‘‘ Alcott 
is right touchstone to test them, 
litmus to detect the acid.’** We can- 
not doubt that such a man’s own 
judgment was absolutely simple; and 
such was clearly the opinion held 
by Emerson who, indeed, always felt 
somewhat easier when he could keep 
Alcott at his elbow in Concord. Their 
mutual confidence reminds one of 
what was said long since by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, that poetry was like 
brown bread: those who made it in 
their own houses never quite liked 
the taste of what they got elsewhere. 

And from the very beginning, this 
attitude was reciprocated. At an- 
other time during that same early 
period (1837), Alcott, after criticising 
Emerson a little for ‘‘the picture of 
vulgar life that he draws with a 
Shakespearian boldness,’’ closes with 
this fine tribute to the intrinsic 
qualities of his newly won friend: 
“Observe his style; it is full of genuine 
phrases from the Saxon. He loves 
the simple, the natural; the thing is 
sharply presented, yet graced by 
beauty and elegance. Our language 
is a fit organ, as used by him; and we 
hear classic English once more from 
northern lips. Shakespeare, Sidney, 
Browne, speak again to us, and we 
recognize our affinity with the fathers 
of English diction. Emerson is the 
only instance of original style among 
Americans. Who writes like him? 
Who can? None of his imitators, 
surely. The day shall come when 
this man’s genius shall shine beyond 
the circle of his own city and nation. 
Emerson’s is destined to be the high 
literary name of this age.’’+ 

No one up to that time, probably, 
had uttered an opinion of Emerson 
quite so prophetic as this; it was not 


* Emerson in Concord, 120. _ 
+ Sanborn and Harris's Alcott, i., 264. 
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until four years later, in 1841, that 
even Carlyle received the first volume 
of Emerson’s Essays, and said, ‘‘It is 
once more the voice of a man.”’ Yet 
from that moment Alcott and Emer- 
son became united, however inade- 
quate their twinship might to others 
have seemed. Literature sometimes, 
doubtless, makes strange friendships. 
There is a tradition that when 
Browning was once introduced to a 
new Chinese ambassador in London, 
the interpreter called attention to 
the fact that they were both poets. 
Upon Browning’s courteously asking 
how much poetry His Excellency had 
thus far written, he replied, ‘‘ Four 
volumes,” and when asked what 
style of poetic art he cultivated, the 
answer was, ‘‘ Chiefly theenigmatical.”’ 
It is reported that Browning after- 
wards charitably or modestly added, 
‘We felt doubly brothers after that.”’ 
[It may have been in a similar spirit 
that Emerson and his foot-note might 
seem at first to have united their 
destinies. 

Emerson at that early period saw 
many defects in Alcott’s style, even 
so far as to say that it often reminded 
him of that vulgar saying, ‘All stir 
and no go,” but twenty years later, in 
1855, he magnificently vindicated the 
same style, then grown more cultiva- 
ted and powerful, and, indeed, wrote 
thus of it: “I have been struck with 
the late superiority Alcott showed. 
His interlocutors were all better than 
he; he seemed childish and helpless, 
not apprehending or answering their 
remarks aright, and they masters of 
their weapons. But by and by, when 
he got upon a thought, like an Indian 
seizing by the mane and mounting 
a wild horse of the desert, he overrode 
them all, and showed such mastery, 
and took up Time and Nature like a 
boy’s marble in his hand, as to 
vindicate himself.” * 

A severe test of a man’s depth of 
observation lies always in the analysis 
he gives of his neighbor’s tempera- 
ment; even granting this appreciation 
to be, as is sometimes fairly claimed, 
a woman’s especial gift. It is a 
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quality which certainly marked Al- 
cott, who once said, for instance, of 
Emerson’s combination of a clear 
voice with a slender chest, that “‘some 
of his organs were free, some fated.’’ 
Indeed, his power in the graphic per- 
sonal delineations of those about him 
was almost always visible, as where he 
called Garrison ‘‘a phrenological head 
illuminated,” or said of Wendell 
Phillips, ‘‘Many are the friends of 
his golden tongue.” This quality I 
never felt more, perhaps, than when 
he once said, when dining with me at 
the house of James T. Fields, in 1862, 
and speaking of a writer whom I 
thought I had reason to know pretty 
well: ‘‘He has a love of wholeness; in 
this respect far surpassing Emerson.” 

It is scarcely possible, for any one 
who recalls from his youth the an- 
tagonism and satire called forth by 
Alcott’s ‘‘sayings’”’ in the early Dial, 
to avoid astonishment at their more 
than contemptuous reception. Take, 
for example, in the very first num- 
ber the fine saying on ‘‘ Enthusiasm, ”’ 
thus: 


Believe, youth, that your heart is an 
oracle; trust her instinctive auguries; 
obey her divine leadings; nor listen too 
fondly to the uncertain echoes of your 
head. The heart is the prophet of your 
soul, and ever fulfils her prophecies; reason 
is her historian; but for the prophecy, 
the history would not be . Enthusiasm 
is the glory and hope of the world. It is 
the life of sanctity and genius; it has 
wrought all miracles since the beginning 
of time. 


Or turn to the following (entitled: 
“TV. Immortality’): 


The grander my conception of being, 
the nobler my future. There can be no 
sublimity of life without faith in the 
soul’s eternity. Let me live superior to 
sense and custom, vigilant alway, and | 
shall experience my divinity; my hope 
will be infinite, nor shall the universe 
contain, or content me. 

Or read this (“‘ XII. Temptation’’): 

Greater is he who is above temptation, 
than he who, being tempted, overcomes. 
The latter but regains the state from which 
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fallen. He who is 


Temptation is im- 


the former has not 
tempted has sinned 


possible to the holy. 


Or this (‘‘ LXXXVIII. Renuncia- 
tion ’’): 


Renounce the world, yourself; and you 
shall possess the world, yourself, and God. 


These are but fragments, here 
and there. For myself, I would 
gladly see these “Orphic Sayings” 
reprinted to-morrow and watch the 
astonishment of men and women 
who vaguely recall the derision with 
which they were first greeted, more 
than sixty years ago, 

When it came to putting into 
action these high qualities, the stories 
relating to Mr. Alcott which seem 
most improbable are those which 
are unquestionably true, as is that 
of his way of dealing with a man in 
distress who came to beg of him the 
loan of five dollars. To this Alcott 
replied, after searching his pockets, 
that he had no such bank-note about 
him, but could lend him ten dollars, 
This offer was accepted, and Alcott 
did not even ask the borrower’s 
name and could merely endure the 
reproach or ridicule of his friends 
for six months; after which the same 
man appeared and paid back the 
money, offering interest, which was 
refused. The debtor turned out to 
be a well-known swindler to whom 
this trusting generosity had made 
a novel and manly appeal. 

Truth and honesty are apt to be 
classed in men’s minds together, but 
the power of making money or 
even of returning it when loaned 
is sometimes developed imperfectly 
among those who are in other re- 
spects wise and good. A curious 
illustration of this may be found 
in the published memoirs of Mr. 
Alcott (i., 349), but it is quite sur- 
passed by the following narrative, 
hitherto unpublished, of a_ subse- 
quent interview, even more pictur- 
esque, and apparently with the 
self-same creditor. I take it from 
his MS. Diary, where it appears with 
the formality of arrangement and 
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beauty of handwriting which mark 
that extraordinary work. 


(MAMMON ) 
April, 1839 
Thursday, 18th. 

Things seem strange to me out there 
in Time and Space. I am not 
with the order and usages of this realm. 
I am at home in the kingdom of the Soul 
alone 

This passed along our great 
thoroughfare, gliding with Emerson's check 
State Street; 
stepped into one of Mammon’s temples, 


familiar 


day, I 


in my pocket, into and 


for some of the world’s coin, wherewith 
to supply bread for this body of mine, 


and those who depend upon me. But I 
felt dishonored by resorting to these 
haunts of Idolaters. I went not among 


them to dig in the mines of Lucre, nor to 
beg at the doors of the God. It was the 
hour for business on ’Change, which was 
with Bevies of 
devotees were consulting on appropriate 
rites whereby to honor their divinity. 

One of these devotees (cousin-german 
of my wife) accosted me, as I was re- 
turning, and asked me to bring my oblation 
with the others. Now I owed the publican 
a round thousand, which he _ proffered 
me in days when his God prospered his 
wits; but I had nothing for him. That 
small pittance which I had just got 
snugly into my fob (thanks to my friend 
E——-) was not for him, but for my wife’s 
nurse, and came just in time to save my 
wife from distrusting utterly the succors 
of Providence. I told my man, that I 
had no money; but he might have me, if 
he wanted me. No: I was bad stock in 
the market; and so he bid me good-day. 
I left the buzz and hum of these devotees, 
who represent Old Nature’s relation to 
the Appetites and Senses, and returned, 
with a sense of grateful relief, from this 
sally into the Kingdom of Mammon, back 
to my domicile in the Soul. 


swarming worshippers. 


There was, however, strangely de- 
veloped in Alcott’s later life an epoch 
of positively earning money. His 
first efforts at western lectures began 
in the winter of 1853-54 and he re- 
turned in February, 1854. He was 
to give a series of talks on the repre- 
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sentative minds of New England, 
with the circle of followers surround- 
ing each; the subjects of his discourse 
being Webster, Greeley, Garrison, 
Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, 
Greenough and Emerson; the separate 
themes being thus stated as seven 
and the number of conversations 
as only six. Terms for the course 
were three dollars. By his daughter 
Louisa’s testimony he returned late 
at night with a single dollar in his 
pocket, this fact being thus explained 
in his own language: “ Many promises 
were not kept and travelling is costly; 
but I have opened the way, and 
another year shall do better.”* At 
any rate his daughter thus pathetically 
described his appearance at this 
interview, as her mother wrote to a 
friend: ‘‘He looked as cold and thin 
as an icicle; but as serene as God.’’} 
There is an almost dramatic interest 
in transferring our imaginations to 
the later visit he made westward 
when he was eighty-one years old, 
between October, 1880,and May, 1881. 


He then travelled more than five 
thousand miles, lectured or held 
conversations at the rate of more 


than one a day, Sundays included, 
and came back with a thousand dol- 
lars, although more than half of his 
addresses had been gratuitous, For 
seven years after this he was the 
nominal dean of the so-called ‘‘ School 
of Philosophy”’ in Concord, and for 
four years took an active part in its 
lectures and discussions. His last 
written works were most appropriate- 
ly two sonnets on “Immortality,” 
this being the only theme remaining 
inexhaustibly open. 

Perhaps no two persons in the 
world were in their intellectual method 
more antipodal—to use one of Alcott’s 
favorite phrases—than himself and 
Parker, though each stood near to 
Emerson and ostensibly belonged to 
the same body of thinkers. In debate, 
the mere presence of Parker made 
Alcott seem uneasy, as if conscious 
cause for Emerson’s searching in- 
quiry, “Of what use is genius, if its 


* Sanborn and Harris's Alcott, ii., 477. 
+ Memoirs, ii., 473. 


focus be a little too short or too long,” 
No doubt, Mr. Alcott might well be 
one of those whom this sentence some- 
times accurately described, yet the 
same might as easily have been said 
when the recognized social monarch 
of Concord, Judge Hoar, on being 
consulted as to the proposed publica- 
tion of Thoreau’s journals, inquired 
in return, why any one should wish 
to see Henry Thoreau’s Journals 
printed? Yet these Journals have 
now appeared, printed in full, so far 
as attainable, in a form more impos- 
ing than even Emerson’s. Is it not 
possible that even yet Alcott’s fame 
may be built up, like Thoreau’s, 
gradually and securely, from those 
ample and beautifully written volumes 
which he left behind him? 

Alcott doubtless often erred, at 
first, in the direction of inflation 
in language. When the Town and 
Country Club was organized in Boston, 
and had been, indeed, established 
“largely to afford a dignified occupa- 
tion for Alcott,’? as Emerson said, 


-Alcott wished to have it christened 


either the Olympian Club or the 
Pan Club. Lowell, always quick at 
a joke, suggested the substitution of 
“Club of Hercules” instead of “‘Olym- 
pian’’; or else that, inasmuch as 
the question of admitting women 
was yet undecided, ‘“ the Patty- 
Pan’”’ would be a better name. But 
if Alcott’s words were large he acted 
up to them. When the assaulting 
party was driven back at the last 
moment from the Court House doors 
in Boston, during the Anthony Burns 
excitement, and the steps were left 
bare, the crowd standing back, it was 
Alcott who came forward and placidly 
said to the ringleader, ‘“‘Why are we 
not within?’’ and on being told that 
the mob would not follow, he walked 
calmly up the steps, alone, cane in 
hand. When a revolver was fired 
from within, just as he had reached 
the highest step, and he discovered 
himself to be still unsupported, he 
as calmly turned and walked down 
without hastening a footstep. It was 
hard to see how Plato or Pythagoras 
could have done the thing better. 
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Again, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when a project was formed for 
securing the defense of Washington 
by a sudden foray into Virginia, it 
appears from his Diary that he had 
been at the point of joining it, when 
it was superseded by the swift pro- 
gress of events, and so abandoned. 
The power of early sectarian train- 
ing is apt to tell upon the later years 
even of an independent thinker, and 
so it was with Alcott. In his case a 
life-long ideal attitude passed back 
into something hard to distinguish 
from old-fashioned Calvinism. This 
was especially noticeable at the even- 
ing receptions of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, who flattered Alcott to the 
highest degree and was met at least 
half way by the seer himself. Having 
been present at one or two of these 
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receptions, I can testify to the disap- 
pointment inspired in Alcott’s early 
friends at his seeming willingness to 
be made a hero in an attitude quite 
alien to that of his former self. The 
‘‘New International,” for instance, 
recognizes that “‘in later years his 
teaching became more formal and his 
always nebulous teaching apparently 
more orthodox.” Be this as it may, 
the man whom Emerson called ‘the 
most extraordinary man and highest 
genius of the time,”’ and of whom he 
says, “‘As pure intellect Ihave never 
seen his equal,’’ such a man needed 
only the fact of his unprotected foot- 
steps under fire up the stairs of the 
Boston Court House to establish him 
in history as a truly all-round man— 
unsurpassed among those of his own 
generation even in physical pluck. 


THE UNTENDED ROSE-TREE 


My mother questions me in vain; 


Even her I dare not tell 
Why I no more the rose-tree train 
That once I loved so well. 


Here, when my tree was ail in flower— 
How tong ago it seems— 

One spoke sweet words at twilight hour 
To crown my girlhood dreams. 


He went and left me lone; the tree 
Has blossomed twice since then, 

But he who pledged his love to me 
Comes never back again! 


EUGENE C. DOoLson. 
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THE ISLAND OF CAPRI 


SHE VILLA OF OVE 
By ARTHUR COLTON 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY Exiot T. PuTNAM 


SSIHE travellers who 
{} disembarked with 
me from the Naples 
steamer into pitch- 
ing rowboats at 
Capri were good- 
natured for the 
most part and 
German. They seemed a plain and 
kindly race, and were going to the 
Hotel Pagano. 

It was Laurence Sterne’s humor 
to classify travellers under the heads 
of Idle Travellers, Inquisitive Travel- 
lers, Lying Travellers, Proud Travel- 
lers, and so on even to Travellers of 
Necessity, such as the Delinquent 
and Felonious, and those who were 
Innocent but Unfortunate and so 
travelled; finally to the Sentimental 
Traveller, who indeed travelled by a 
kind of necessity. It was not a good- 
natured division. People are apt to 
show their worst side in travelling. It 
brings out fluctuating weaknesses, 
and obscures their settled strength. 
Their happiness is anxious, their dis- 
tress is querulous, they are filled with 
minute ambitions and regrets. 

Yet the Germans were good- 
natured, and it was a cold, lowering, 
windy day, at Capri. I fancied they 
might be Sentimental Travellers, 
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and decided to go to the Hotel 
Pagano. 

You may go up from the Marina 
Grande or main harbor to the town 
of Capri either by a winding car- 
riage road or a steep foot-path. I 
chose to go by the latter and went 
by the former, for the foot-path 
seemed immediately to lose itself, and 
the road to be omnipresent. But 
with grey precipices on either side 
and Capri in the saddle of the island 
it is impossible not to come to the 
Piazza although it is not so much 
larger than a pocket-handkerchief as 
to be called spacious. 

The distinction between street and 
private hallways in Capri is obscure. 
Either of them may be open or under 
cover, or run up and down stairs, or 
be cluttered with household business. 

The Hotel Pagano is a rambling 
collection of gardens with palm and 
lemon trees, of whitewashed buildings 
with mural paintings and memories 
of German artists, and everywhere 
the same indistinction between out- 
doors and in-doors that prevails at 
Capri. It is one of the secrets of 
Italy, where sunlight is charity and 
covers a multitude of sanitary sins. 

I seemed to go to my room over 
roofs and along the tops of garden 
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walls. The roofs and the garden 
walls seemed arranged for walking 
on. The week’s washing hung about 
the lemon trees, There was a gray 
ruin on a little mountain that was 
gray with olive ‘foliage, and terraced 
vineyards held up by stone embank- 
ments, and red-skirted women in the 
vineyards, all under the cold gray sky 
in the wind and intermittent rain. 
Through the night the wind and rain 
murmured intermittently, and the 
palm tree in the garden brushed me- 
tallic leaves against the roof. 


The Emperor Tiberius had had the 
world poured into his cup. After 
some active excitement he noticed 
that his cup was empty. The more 
there was poured in, the greater the 
vacuum. It seemed an_ illogical 
result. Even by the obscure arith- 
metic of Roman numerals one should 
not get zero from the addition of 
quantities. He came to Capri to 
consider this emptiness, and built 
twelve villas, and named them after 
twelve gods; but they did not fill his 
cup. He wrote to the Senate to the 
effect that there was nothing worth 
writing about. His Latin historians 
differed about him from lauding to 
denunciation, and their successors 
have maintained the difference. <A 
vindication of him has lately ap- 
peared. Matthew Arnold, in describ- 
ing a certain cat, her reserve and 
intangible secrecy, subtly remarked 
that she sat 


As Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 


Tiberius’s own opinion of himself ap- 
pears to have been that he was bored. 

To reach the ruins of the Villa of 
Jove, high up on the promontory 
that faces Italy, you leave the 
Piazza by one of its archways and 
the Corso di Tiberio. ‘‘Corso” is 
something equivalent to ‘‘avenue,”’ 
as having a precedence over a “via” 
or street. The Corso di Tiberio is 
some six feet wide. Flocks of goats, 
which come down morning and night 
to be milked at the doorways, were 
jostling with tiny donkeys, with wom- 
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en carrying bundles of fagots and 
baskets of vegetables on their heads, 
with men going up with their pointed 
hoes to labor on the hillside terraces. 
Beyond came a region of pink and 
white and green villas, and a south- 
ward outlook over the sunken creep- 
ing sea. There were shrines in little 
plastered recesses of houses and 
garden walls sheltering each the 
Virgin’s picture or image—a melan- 
choly colored print or a wax doll, 
but always there were votive flow- 
ers, fresh or faded, before it, and 
sometimes the small still flame of a 
lamp. One shrine had a structure 
of its own at the parting of two 
paths, a Virgin and Child of tinted 
wax,a blue and gray amphora holding 
the daisies, a burning wick floating 
in a glass tumbler of oil, a dedica- 
tion ‘‘Alla madre de divin amore, 
Ottobre, 1899,” and a subscription, 
“Nostra signora del sacro cuore, sal- 
ute d’egli infermi, pregate per noi’’— 
(‘‘ Our lady of the sacred heart, health 
of the feeble, pray for us.’’) 

They seemed to speak much of a 
distant past of which they were not 
supposed to speak, the little votive 
shrines; of household penates wor- 
shipped on horny knees before the 
dominion of Christendom arose; of 
forgotten names, and attributes of 
deities answering to much the same 
human needs, the demands of fear and 
gratitude, and comfort and trust. For 
the Madonnas, like the Aphrodites and 
the Bacchi, have their local names 
and functions of healing, of guidance 
to seamen, of protection to the grow- 
ers of the olive and vine. The Ma- 
donna of the fisheries seems much 
valued by the Capriotes. 


Ave maris stella, 
Dei mater alma, 
Atque semper virgo 
Felix semper porta, 


is a hymn in which the Capriote 
would find ‘“‘mare” and “Mary” a 
comfortable proof that Madonna had 
an especial interest in those who go 
down to the sea in ships; and in storm 
and danger on the bays of Naples 
and Salerno he looks up to see the 
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gilded statue of Santa Maria del Soc 


corso watching him from the cliffs 
of the Villa of Jove, and takes as- 
surance from the lady of help for 
sailors, star of the sea, gentle mother, 
appv and harbor of heaven 
This intimacy belongs to men and 
women who are still practically 1m- 
io ve, W will have serviceable 
ae S< Lhe « hk lds, near enough 
- }, a 4 * srk J »] . 
ng anas to reach and cling 
to, human enough even for caressing 
“a ~ 
a A At i 
Oh my de ‘ voung Jesus sweit, 
repare thy er ile in mY spreit, 
And I sall rock thee in mv hert, 
are lines that I copied years ago 


a book called ‘‘Ane Compen- 


dious Book of Godly and Spiritual 
S ae have been written 


f that kind of 
of title $ sometimes happens that 
] and the letter 
that the letter 
irit remains. The 


Capnote was a conservative of the 






of the Helpful 
it all the way up 
gj that led past the two 
inns which offer the traveller refresh- 


net and = entert meaning 
( wine and ella—and 
along the edge of s. If Ti- 
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a boon companion over 
rder to give his own 
- create an incident 
there was no 
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seemed to linger and pause in its long 

slow fall. The i of living weighed 


He might have 
it before his boon 
i the shore. 

hundred feet 
whether the 
lelicately blue and 
or black and over- 
stly spray of the 
ipices are not fearful 
Italy, rose barrenest rocks are 
iable ittle white villages lie 
ks and mountain 
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sides. The land was born to be rude, 
haggard and gaunt, but it married 
a cultured climate. and suffered a 
human change. The, lemon orchards 
of Capri cling and fit themselves into 
crevices and ledges A precipice, 
with yellow fruit on its forehead 
and its feet in the Bay of Naples, is 
gigantic but civil, 

A chapel stood over the vaults of 
the villa, close to the gilded statue 
An inscription stated that ‘the poor 
hermit who guards this sanctuary” 
requested a small contribution to 
mitigate his poverty. The hermit 
was aged and benevolent looking, 
and wore a black cloak. He brought 
out a chair and would not be per 
suaded to sit in it himself. 

It is a mistake to be critical. For 
the most part the hermit’s prayers in 
the little whitewashed chapel must be 
solitary. It did no harm to believe 
in his genuineness. I supposed that 
he liked it, such solitude as he had, 
or with only the gilded statue of 
Santa Maria del Soccorso for com- 
pany, who held her hands together in 
prayer and looked across her fingers 
at Vesuvius. The smoke of Vesuvius 
was blown down in a ld6ng white 
streamer and out over the bay mak- 
ing a black shadow on the water. He 
could always hear the surf unless the 
sea were very still. Men of various 
nations and distances came up and 
talked with him, and left him a col- 
lection of their extraordinary names. 
The blue of the sky and the purple and 
glimmering gray of the farther moun- 
tains were the same that Fra Angelico 
gave the robes of his kneeling angels. 

Fra Angelico thought a halo to be 
a saintly or angelical attribute that 
would be not without effect on the 
face of the wearer, and could not be 
made too splendid or important. It 
was not a hoop above their heads for 
the purpose of identification, but a 
natural circumstance. And so against 
the gold and radiation of his halos 
his angel faces lie in the shadow, and 
are mystical and gray; and if color 
can in itself express awe, and hush, 
and expectation that might be con- 
tented to expect forever, I should 
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say that something of the 
kind had painted 
into their purple and 
blue robes. And this same 
clouded gray, dim purple 
and veiled blue were the 
tints of the mountains and 
sky of the hermit’s out- 
look. The sound of the 
surf at that height was the 
monotone of the church 
service, matins and lauds 


been 


and nones, midnight 
masses and solemn. tene- 
bre, a world of waters 


at “perpetual adoration.” 

The wine he sold was 
bad, but his sea was worthy 
of honor. He had a 
thoughtful face and gentle 
manners. It is a mistake 
to be critical. Criticism is 
a surgical operation that 
we mainly perform on our- 
selves. We need not be 
reckless with the knife. 
At a time when blowing 
soap bubbles was a con- 
sistent habit, I used to 
notice that in pricking 
them one usually got soap 
in one’s eyes. It seemed 
to me then that getting soap in 
one’s eyes was altogether a mis- 
fortune. 

Tiberius furnished his guests with 
better wine, and it has been doubted 


whether he tipped them over the 
cliff. It seems, he found that life 
tasted of soap and that there was 


a cup which could not be filled by 
putting things into it. 

There is nothing left of the Villa 
of Jove but a few low brick vaults. 
The bay and the sea are worthy of 
honor, not because they are ancient 
in history but because they seem to 
maintain their illusions. 

For of what advantage to me is a 
sea that men have sailed many 
centuries, over one that they have 
sailed but a few? No marks of 
their keels are on either, and every- 
body is glad of that. No better men 
traversed the one sea with oar and 
sail, than traverse all seas now with 





It is no more 


their churning screws. 
victorious to use the wind for motion 


than the stored heat of the sun. 
Now and then we catch a new wild 
Titan and make him work for us. 
It is an odd idea that there is any 
loss of dignity in the process for cap- 
tor or captured. Wind and heat are 
Titans and not snobs. The whole 
stellar system is at hard labor. It is 
the primal law, that everything dies 
which does not work to some utility. 
If it does not work at all it is dead 
already. 

On the other hand it is a great pity 
to define ‘‘utility,’’ which has no limit. 
‘‘We have played the poet enough 
for our part in the world,” cries a 
recent German writer. ‘‘We must 
Anglicize.”’ And he goes on in effect: 
—The business Geist, the commercial 
spirit is now necessary. But, ah 
me! Frei ist der Bursch! at least, he 
was, and had his Wanderjahren, and 
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saw a new mountain each morning, 
and knew the green Rhine valley, 
and the Alps were his white gates 
of Italy. But the young German no 
longer has the dreams that he had. 
Moreover the beer is not so good. 
We must consider utilities. We 
must be practical. 

How then did ‘‘practical” and 
‘‘useful” come to take to themselves 
all this corruption? Is not a man 
practical who on the whole manages 
to be happy? It is unbecoming of a 
German to think he would be more 
useful if he were more commercial. 
Utility is a spreading and circular 
ripple. We ask too tangible evidences 
of it. If we cast bread on the waters, 
why wish to find it again, since the 
finding is an evidence of uselessness, 
so far as the evidence goes? The 
hermit is useful to me, and knows 
nothing of the matter. The gilded 
statue of Santa Maria del Soccorso 
is useful to the hermit, and to the 
Capriote sailor who, so believes in 
her that his hands are steadied to 
the storm, though I am so constituted 
as to doubt whether she is clear as 
to what is going on. ‘‘ Neither thou 
nor IL have made the world,” or 
know hew it was made, or shall 
remake it by becoming something 
defined as ‘‘useful.”’ It makes us, 
and might be trusted to make us 
useful. 

I was beginning to arrange an 
“Imaginary Conversation” between 
Tiberius, the hermit and Santa Maria 
del Soccorso, thinking they might dis- 
cuss the question of utility. They did, 
in a disappointing way. Santa Ma- 
ria thought anxiously that a storm 
was rising and that some of her 
fishermen might be drowned; Ti- 
berius seemed to brighten up at the 
idea; and the hermit thought a storm 
not likely, but he would say an Ave 
to Santa Maria if it would be of any 
assistance to her. They agreed that 
in life much depended on the weather, 
and on the whole they did not seem 
to discuss in any imaginative way 
the subject of utility. But at this 
point a slim brown boy climbed 
up the path, and said I was to come 
and see the tarantella danced in an 


inn called the Salto di Tiberio, which 
stands at the point of the cliffs where 
Tiberius is rumored t) have prac- 
tised that method—if I may say so— 
that method of crowning and conclud- 
ing his friendships and festivities, so 
abrupt, so decisive. 

There is something to be said for 
this idea, this distaste of the dregs 
of festivities and companionships. 
Why prolong leavetakings, as if they 
were pleasant? or say, ‘‘ We will meet 
again,’’ as if we were so sure that the 
next meeting would not be a mistake? 
or soil by repetition the memory 
of a perfect hour, of wine and roses, 
delicate smiles and waking dreams, 
deep moonlight and the hearkening 
to the sea? Rather let us give it a 
sigh and cut the thread forever. Then 
he pitched them off the cliff. But 
very likely he did not. 


The day was passed with climbing 
down steep places to solitary shores, 
and peering into crevices of the 
cliffs, watching the pruners of vines 
and those who dried brown fish nets 
by looping them over rocks, with lying 
in measureless idleness on the side 
of a hill that is called the Hill of 
the Telegraph. There are a number 
of ‘‘sights” in Capri—the Natural 
Arch, the Blue and the Green Grottos. 
Many are to be met with who go 
seeking them, who seem anxious to 
make the most of their time and 
who spend the most of their time 
in anxiety. ‘“‘For to admire and 
for to see” is the business of the 
tourist. Yet if there is any difference 
between a tourist and a traveller, 
one would fain take advantage of 
the difference. Mr. Kipling’s soldier 
who found it his part 


’ 


For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide, 


never more admired how the world 
was made than when he ‘sat in 
clink without his boots,’’ which was 
not such a situation as the tourist 
seeks. It would seem after all not 
to make much difference what you 
see, so long as you see something 
in it. The poet seeks the society of 
the brook for its conversation, the 
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seeks after the 


tourist 
traveller after whatever falls in his 
way; the sentimental traveller travels 


‘sights,’ 


in search of his own feelings. A per- 
verse generation seeks a miracle, 
and is told that none shall be given 
it; but if it were not perverse it would 
not have to seek, only to admire 
and see how miracles drop about 
it like ripe apples. Why go and see 
the Blue Grotto when the whole sea 
is blue, or the Green Grotto when 
the whole earth is green? If we ask 
that the sun be darkened or some one 
raised from the dead, it is because 
we like to gape at a freak, because 
we have jaded Tiberian nerves, where- 
by it has ceased to appear interesting 
that the sun should take the trouble 
to shine at all, or any one do such an 
astonishing thing as to be born in 
the first place. I happened upon 
the Natural Arch, and observed that 
it met overhead. It would be just as 
well if it did not. 

Two little brown hands and a 
brown smile were thrust over a 
garden wall, and a piping voice re- 
marked ‘‘Bueno mano,” desiring a 
gift. When such a one asks for 
a gift, it is a bad plan to give him a 





stone, for he throws it at your head. 
In this way I discovered that a 
brown smile was meant to be in- 
gratiating and not humorous; and 
came back by sunset to the Hotel 
Pagano, where a _ pleasant German 
lady told me that the hermit was 
only such professionally. ‘‘If no one 
went up,” she said, ‘‘he would come 
down.” 

The next morning I was waked in 
the chilly darkness before dawn, and 
a silent boy in a gilt braided cap 
guided me along a starlit road be- 
tween white glimmering walls, down 
narrow shut-in alleys with instinc- 
tive steps. The darkness of the 
Castle Hill was on the left and the 
greater darkness of Mount Solaro 
on the right. The silent boy broke 
his meditations and pointed down 
to the darkness of the sea at a 
glimmering light, ‘‘V’la la bateau!”’ 
And we came by secret methods of 
the native to the headlong shore 
of the Piccola Marina, with its white 
walls and little houses and their 
blank windows overhanging the water. 
He shouted vaguely, sat down and 
fell to looking at the stars. I taught 
him to call the Dipper and the Pleia- 
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des by their proper names, while the 
sound of the rasp and chuckle of 
oarlocks drew nearer in the dusk. 
Faint streaks of saffron and pink 
stretched behind the black clumps 
of the Faraglioni Rocks. The boat- 
men rowed standing and pushing 
forward. We came to the little red- 
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stacked steamer, and the morning 
was at hand in solemn jubilance, and 
the mountains of Italy put on their 
halos and purple and white garments, 
and against the gold and radiation, 
the cliffs of the Villa of Jove were a 
clouded gray, like the faces of Fra 
Angelico’s angels. 
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A FOREIGN TOUR AT HOME 


By HENRY HOLT 


GLACIER 


HE next noon 
brought us_ to 
Glacier our first 
stop in the Cana- 
cian Rockies, be- 
ing in that division 
of them more spe- 
cifically designated 

as the Selkirks. An octagon-fronted 

dining-room for passengers, with a 

picturesque roof sloping from all the 

sides, juts into a broad railroad plat- 

form long enough to accommodate a 

train of a dozen cars with the loco- 

motive at each end and a pair of 
locomotives in the middle, which they 
rejoice in for those grades, The octa- 
gon-fronted room extends back two 
or three times its cross diameter, and 
then grows up into a hotel. A few 
years ago, this one, by partheno- 
genesis, bred a second behind it; the 
two have since built a third behind 

them; and foundations are laid for a 

fourth at right angles to the others. 
The valley loops back at the level 

of the track for a mile or two (to 

Eastern eyes, as aforesaid, a few hun- 

dred feet). Across this loop there is 

a waterfall some fifteen hundred feet 

high in its various stages, and in that 

air looking to Eastern eyes perhaps 

a third as much. By the top of it 

they have stuck a summer-house. I 


proposed to climb up to that, but was 

















told that the trail under the trees was 
still, though in the middle of June, 
impassable from snow. 

On the other side of the track, the 
valley loops again down lower levels 
for three or four miles, seemingly cor- 
respondingly shortened in the clear 
air. Ateach end of the doubly looped 
valley loom up snow mountains, or 
at least mountains with snow on them 
in this June; and tucked away behind 
the mountain enclosing the upper 
valley, peeps out a peak that I'll 
take the chances of asserting is cov- 
ered with snow the year around—the 
famous Mount Sir Donald, I presume. 
Others in sight may be snow-peaks 
too, for all I know or care, but the 
fact is that the Canadian Rockies do 
not begin to contain as many genuine 
““snow mountains” as most talk and 
most pictures represent. 

The chief fascination of this par- 
ticular spot for its sponsors in bap- 
tism, at least, appears to have been 
the “glacier,” which is said to be the 
largest known—this side of Alaska, 
at least. Well, I don’t know exactly 
what a glacier is, but I'll set down, 
to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, what this formation is, and 
should anybody who does know what 
a glacier is, happen to read my state- 
ment, he will know whether this is 
one. It is a mass of ice filling a 
cup-like table-land about six miles in 
diameter, some two thousand feet 
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above the railroad level, 
and some five or six 
thousand feet above the 
sea. Down a valley at 
its southeasterly corner, 
it sends a branch which 
[ suppose nobody would 
hesitate to call a glacier, 
and from under this glacier, 
in true orthodox fashion, 
issues a stream of the 
proper glacier color, though 
in quite modest propor- 
tions, and takes its way 
down the valley with the 
proper glacier rush, and 
rolling over the proper 
glacier stones. 

(Oh my prophetic soul! 
A year after the preceding 
paragraph was written, I 
learned that the illumi- 
nated don’t call such 
things glaciers at all. Even 
in the official account of 
the Selkirks, I believe, this 




















one is called a mévé, and 
similar ones are so called in 
French Switzerland, while 
in German Switzerland it is not a 
‘‘oletscher,”’ but a ‘‘ firn.’’) 

To where that stream issues from 
under the ice, Altera and I tried to 
make our way over a trail through the 
woods; but after being misled by 
several tracks left in the snow by 
errant predecessors, and getting our 
feet wet, and several times sinking 
waist deep where roots and fallen 
trees held arches of snow over va- 
cancy, we concluded to retreat, after 
accomplishing something over half 
the distance. 

But we accomplished something 
else. We saw, in all sizes, from seed- 
lings to trees forty or fifty feet high, 
an evergreen new to us, with leaves 
much like hemlock, but often ar- 
ranged much like yew. I got a couple 
with hopeful ‘“‘balls,”” and when we 
returned to the hotel, several smaller 
ones, as we found it growing freely 
in the rough ground before our par- 
ticular house. All these, with roots 
wrapped in moss, rubber cloth and 
paper, were before dinner in the hands 
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of the express agent, for the borders 
of a certain straight path between a 
garden and a summer-house in Ver- 
mont, where there are already some 
thirty varieties of evergreens to make 
the new-comers feel at home. And 
some weeks later, when we got to that 
blessed spot, there were the half- 
dozen Kanucks growing as if they 
had never been anywhere else. We 
had found none elsewhere in Canada, 
and later several amateurs saw ours 
without recognition, until our pro- 
fessor of botany pronounced them 
the Canadian yew, and said that 
efforts are already making to intro- 
duce them in our part of the country. 
There are still (a year later) two left, 
doing nicely, thank you. 

At Glacier, exceptional cordiality, 
and sympathy with our arboreal and 
floral quests, on the part of the land- 
lord and his admirable wife, had made 
us feel singularly at home; but as 
there was no sign of a road to drive 
on, and every sign that the trails were 
too full of snow for walking, we were 
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not as reluctant to leave as we might 
have been. 


FIELD 
As we traversed the glorious sce~ 
nery from Glacier to Field, much like 


the Yosemite, I counted four out of 
seven people in our car fast asleep. 


ing, and put his paws around the 
brakeman’s leg and shoulder, care- 
fully reaching over so that the claws 
would not touch him, and trying to 
coax him into play. At last the 
tussle began. The bear, though a 
big fellow, was awkward, and the 
brakeman got him down and rolled 
him over and sprawled on him. Both 














seemed to enjoy the fun, the 
bear giving no sign of losing 
temper. 

Our Mountaineer in New York 
had told us to spend a day 
each at Glacier and Banff, and 
two days at Laggan—the station 
for Lake Louise; and in his letter 
of instructions he had made but 
a parenthetic suggestion of Em- 
erald Lake at Field. But the 
house at Laggan was not yet 
open, and assurances were abun- 
dant that just as much joy and 
edification were to be had from 
Emerald Lake as from Lake 
Louise, and we did not then 
know that Lake Louise had 
been preferred for sundry sum- 
mer villas, while Emerald Lake 
has none. At all events, it was 
Hobson’s choice, and, not know- 
ing what we lost, we had much 
joy in what we found. The 
snow-capped mountains around 
Emerald Lake almost frowned 
while the lake smiled, and with- 
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Perhaps it was only a comment on 
the fact that so much of the West- 
ern travelling must be done at night, 
there being so few good 'trains—vir- 
tually no first-class through trains 
alternating day and night. 

Did you ever hear a bear beg? 
There were two in a yard by the hotel 
at Field. One—a yearling—when he 
scented peanuts, advanced toward 
their owner on his hind legs, with a 
long rather musical baritone whine. 
The other bear, who was older, was 
a close friend of a brakeman who 
generally stopped off to wrestle with 
him. This time the brakeman was 
absorbed in conversation with some 
friends. The bear got tired of wait- 


rich light green water looked 
opaque, but near the shore was plainly 
transparent. The lake is a little 
jewel. 


BANFF 


But at Banff, or rather within nine 
miles of it, we saw a glorious tiara 
—not only emeralds, but sapphires 
relieved by turquoises. Lake Minne- 
tonka does not belong, nor does the 
log chalet on its banks, to the potent 
C. P. R., and so it has had less effec- 
tive advertising than Emerald and 
Louise: we have met several people 
who have been to Banff without ever 
hearing of it. We don’t believe that 
even our Mountaineer had, although 
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he had photographs from all sorts of 
previously-unvisited spots. 

But other things at Banff came 
first. We had seen no sunshine to 
speak of since getting into the moun- 
tains, and we wanted to get away 
from Banff after having, we supposed, 
exhausted the possibilities in the one 
day our Mountaineer had recom- 
mended. We had driven up Tunnel 
Mountain, and seen—way off—about 
four valleys bordered and ended by 
mountains with snow, some of it 
enduring; and at our feet Bow River 
and another river uniting after a great 
hurrying of rapids—the big one 
toward the little one; all of it very 
fine indeed, immeasurably finer than 
Glacier and Field put together—in 
fact, rendering them, so far as I could 
see, superfluous, except for Emerald 
Lake, the hemlock-yew, the landlady 
and the Chinese. We had seen at 
Banff the buffalo park where little 
yellow calves, that any decent cow 
might own, soon develop a streak of 
black hair along their backs and at 
their muzzles, and get chuckle-headed, 
and grow uglier and uglier, until they 
become buffaloes unfit for any decent 
cow to own, and of no use to anybody 
before they are dead. We had seen 
the cave floored with a pretty green 
sulphur-water pool, and had seen a 
flirtation going on between a young 





couple in an outdoor bathing-tank 
developed from the same pool, and 
supervised by an amusing old watch- 
man, who assured us that he claimed 
a commission on all matches made in 
his pool, and that occasions for the 
claim abounded. 

Having seen all this, not forgetting 
the view down the Bow River toward 
the mountains—a view laid out likethe 
great one at Asheville, but with moun- 
tains all streaks of snow and rocks 
so saw-edged (whence the name 
Sierra), and so sharp and harsh that 
they almost repel, and no mists or 
hazes to soften their austerity,—hav- 
ing seen all this, we supposed there was 
no more to see, except more of the 
same kind, and the mother wanted to 
get to the younger boy who was dazed 
at being out of school without her to 
go to, and we were dead blue from 
the monotonous grayness of the 
mountains and clouds; but we could 
not get the desired sleeping accom- 
modations on the train, and so had 
to wait another day. Never having 
heard before of Lake Minnetonka, we 
went there, because so doing gave us 
a drive to kill time with. 

Well, we found ourselves again in 
the Yosemite, only somebody, to 
make a complete job of it, had 
stretched it from six miles into twelve, 
giving it a bend or two in the process; 
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and in stretching it, he had of course 
separated the various peaks and 
domes farther from each other, thus 
widening the valleys reaching away 
from the sides, and showing increased 
vistas opening up endless views of 
snow mountains, or at least moun- 
tains with some snow on them, going 
everywhere. Then, equally of course, 
the stretching had occasionally made 
a slope downward into the valley 
longer and more gradual than in the 
Yosemite; emptied the waterfalls, all 
except two or three little dribbles, 
once for all into the valley, filling it 
with a lake that was, at its own sweet 
will, as green as Emerald Lake, or as 
blue as the sea at Capri. 

We did not at first realize that, 
just as stretching a rubber band thins 
it, so this doubling the length of the 
Yosemite had lowered the height of 
the domes and peaks one-half. But 
they still remained two or three thou- 
sand feet high, and looked their parts 
very well indeed. 

Such were some of the merely me- 
chanical features of as beautiful an 
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object as we had seen in our whole 
trip through all those wonderlands, 
or in any other trip. 

The gray clouds could not prevent 
these transparent waters from show- 
ing thick creamy green or thick lapis- 
lazuli blue, and they could not even 
prevent the sun taking an occasional 
peep at it all, though for four days he 
had not seemed to care to look at 
anything else we had seen in those 
mountains. 

There was a little steamer which, 
before seeing the lake, we had refused 
to commit ourselves to go on, and now 
it makes me smile to think that one 
of our reasons for hesitation was that 
the trip was to take three hours. 
Were I not in possession of the statis- 
tical fact, I should say it took one- 
so little did we realize the flight 
of time on those beautiful varying 
waters, amid those beautiful varying 
pictures. The turn around each cape 
was a new delight, and the voyage 
back was not a repetition, but a 
second series of delights. 

Of course I thought of Lake George 
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and the Koenigsee, the latter ot 
which | know only through pictures. 
Were it not for the colors of the 
water, [ should say that our new 


lake is less lovely than Lake George, 
though grander. The rocks made me 
think of pictures of the Koenigsee, 
though they seem less austere, do 
not impend so threateningly, and ap- 
parently are more relieved with 
valleys and vegetation. If I were 
asked at this hour which experience 
of the trip I should prefer to renew, 
[ should say Lake Minnetonka, and I 
suspect that that would be my answer 
at most hours. 

Looking back over the trip, we 
have only to regret not waiting to 
ride over the Cripple Creek Road, 
and not having had more time in the 
Yosemite. If we had, we would of 
course have struck a different set of 
sleeping-car conditions, and might 
have left Banff without seeing Lake 
Minnetonka. The moral is: Don’t 
be too depressed when you can't 
get sleeping-car accommodations—or 
anything else your far-seeing wisdom 
deems essential to your hap- 
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mountains in the Grand Cafiyon 
rise about 5000 feet from the 
river; the principal rocks of the 


Yosemite rise from the valley about 
5000 feet; the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains as seen from Pasadena 
about 5000 feet; Mount Washington 
rises from the surrounding country 
about 5000 feet; the highest Adiron- 
dacks as seen from Lake Champlain 
rise about 5000 feet; the highest Green 
Mountains fall but little short of 5000 
feet; and the chief peaks of the Great 
Smoky Range rise from the surround- 
ing country about 5000 feet. Pos- 
sibly some of these figures are a little 
shaky, but it’s not worth while to 
stop to verify: for the overwhelming 
majority are certainly correct. This 
uniformity does not hold of all the 
great mountains. Shasta, for in- 
stance, shows 11,000 feet to the sur- 
rounding country, and Whitney from 
gooo to 10,000; and there are other 
glorious exceptions, many of them 
standing alone or virtually alone. 
But in the principal American groups 
of these grand objects which are so 


rise 








piness. 

People who like to find 
“spires” and human creations 
generally among the works of 
Nature can be better satisfied 
in the cathedral line a little 
West of Field (or was it Banff?) 
than in any other place I know. 
From the cars is visible for 
quite a time a group of goodly 
heights that give a very fair 
suggestion of Richardson's great 
churchin Boston. The massive 
square central tower is quite im- 
pressive, and might perhaps be 
much more so to any one whom 
it did not remind of its smaller 
prototype. 





ANOTHER TELEOLOGIC 
EPISODE 


The principal Canadian Rock- 
ies, as seen from the railroad 
and other haunts of men, rise 

















about 5000 feet, in a very few 
instances higher; the principal 
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Once, in crossing the court 
of the Louvre, I was visited by 
a thought which, though com- 
monplace enough, recurs often, 
and has added to the significance 
of many things. I said to my- 
self: ‘‘Why is the court of just 
this width, and the buildings 
and their stories and windows 
and doors of just these heights? 
Obviously, if the court were 
much narrower, the buildings 
could not be seen in their com- 
pleteness; and if it were much 
wider, the eye would be un- 
able to grasp their details. If 
the stories were much higher, 
the paintings on the ceilings 
would have to be on a scale 
that would materially reduce 
the number of figures they 
could represent, and the upper 
part of the walls would labor 
under the same disadvantages, 
and also be useless for picture- 
hanging; while on the other 
hand, if the ceilings were much 
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situated as to attract the principal 
assemblages of lovers of the beautiful, 
the uniformity prevails. Now is this 
uniformity accidental, or has the 
Power which evolved the heights 
and the souls which are uplifted by 
them, evolved them with a signifi- 
cant relation to each other? Nature 
abounds in phenomena which are 
beyond human appreciation; such, 
for instance, as the real sizes and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies. We 
express them in figures, but the figures 
are meaningless, except in a few rela- 
tions which have to be expressed in 
devices like the light-year, and which 
even then have only a provisional 
significance to a few trained minds, 
and to them can hardly bring the 
emotions aroused by our familiar 
earthly scenery. The question then 
naturally arises whether, in our most 
familiar groups of mountains, greater 
heights, especially as they would in- 
volve an atmosphere of less scenic 
effect, would not be more out of the 
range of our appreciation. 


lower, the walls could not pro- 

perly show the larger pictures, 
and the great salons would ap- 
pear oppressively flattened and undig- 
nified’’; in short, all the proportions 
had been evolved with reference to 
the human figure, the human senses, 
and the human powers of appreciation. 

Now were not the Grand Cafiyon, 
the Yosemite, and our most accessible 
mountain ranges evolved with some 
sort of reference to the same con- 
siderations? Is it fantastic to note 
that the exceptional grandeurs—the 
high Sierras, the Alaskan mountains, 
the Andes, the Himalayas—are most 
of them in regions now comparatively 
inaccessible, and not to be open to 
the observation of men in general 
before, presumably, their faculties 
are developed beyond ours? These 
questions open up some vistas of 
thought, and even of emotion. 

Yet if the speculation holds any 
water, it holds it only for America: 
for the Alps are set down in the cen- 
tre of civilization, and there ’s a large 
half-evolved population in sight of 
the Himalayas. Yet American civi- 
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lization is one-sided and needs pecu- 
liar nursing, and Tyndall and Leslie 
Stephen belonged to the Alpine Club; 
so perhaps there ’s something in it 
after all,—and it’s better to have 
guessed and missed than never to 
have guessed at all. 


THE WHEAT BELT 


Our leaving the Rockies was at 
night, and when daylight came we 
went straight over a set of prairies 
constituting the great wheat belt of 
the world, where the homes are more 
wretchedly small and bare than even 
on the prairies of Illinois and Kansas 
—homes where the men appear to 
lack not only the sense of beauty that 
leads even the savage to ornament 
his tepee, or even many a bird its 
nest, but lack even the sense to plant 
trees to shelter their homes (Heaven 
save the mark!) against sun and 
wind; a land where ideality can get 
nothing to feed upon more ethereal 
than the huge bulks of elevators every 
five or ten miles—elevators away 
from the banks of navigable streams 
being, by the way, a conception that 
I had not before risen to. I should 
qualify ideality’s ‘‘nothing,’’ by mak- 
ing it nothing of human production; 
for Altera says the cloud-effects were 
glorious. The human squalor pre- 


vented my retaining any impressions 
from them. 

When the country began to roll as 
we neared Minnesota, the homes 
began to improve, and trees planted 
by the taste and wisdom of man 
accompanied those planted by na- 
ture. So the tour from Chicago 
around to Minneapolis ended with the 
same generalization with which it 
started. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Everybody is supposed to know 
about Minneapolis, but at least five 
things I did not know—that the 
residence portions are simply New 
England over again—elms and all; 
that a frowsy and even dirty hotel 
without electric lights in its bedrooms, 
which would give no breakfast to 
a traveller leaving it before seven 
o'clock, could set so good a table; 
that a city could contain so large a 
proportion of magnificent boarding- 
houses, those here having once been 
the residences of men who lost for- 
tunes in the over-speculation in grain 
and its products some ten years ago; 
that so prominent a paper as the 
Journal is printed in simplified spell- 
ing; and that the University of 
Minnesota has the finest campus I 
had ever seen in a city. 
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ing surmounted by a dome. 
From the front of this build- 
ing, over a broad lawn bor- 
dered by trees, is a view of 
the city, including the im- 
posing dome of the State 
capitol and the towers and 
spires of several handsome 
churches. This view, bar- 
ring the absence of history, 
is to be named with those 
over Rome and Florence. 
Northwest of this beau- 











tiful and imposing site, near 





THE NEW CAPITOL AT 
On this splendid building the State is spending $6,000,000 


MADISON 


MADISON, 


When the foregoing was written, 
I supposed I had finished, but a reluc- 
tance to expose Altera, after but one 
intervening night ‘‘on shore,” to 
another two consecutive nights on 
the sleeping-cars (not to speak of 
my own bitter hatred of them), and 
a faint desire to see another campus 
—or rather the Historical Society’s 
building near it,—led to a stop-off at 
Madison, Wisconsin; and no chronicle 
of our thousands of miles could do 
them justice, or rather do justice to 
any still tenderer-footed reader, which 
did not exhort “thon,” in case of 
ever being near that town of Madison, 
to see it. I suppose I had heard all 
about it, but I did n’t realize it any 
more ene will you who only know it 
from what I write. 





WISCONSIN 


the two observatories, the 
road curves around the top 
of a high bluff overlooking 
the lake, with a pretty wooded point 
making the middle distance. We saw 
it all under sunset colors. 

On the other side, the bluff over- 
looks sundry pretty buildings of the 
University and its experiment farms; 
and others are scattered on the places 
already alluded to, but not to inter- 
fere with the great vista which is 
the controlling feature. The splendid 
domain contains over four hundred 
acres. We traversed probably a hun- 
dred, with fine roads, their borders all 
beautifully planted, with a fine variety 
of buildings—fine enough to prevent 
any regret of haphazard style and 
location, especially as each style and 
each location was good in itself. I 
must not forget a beautiful half- 
timber building, as neat in its sur- 
roundings as any of the others, and 
assumed by me to be devoted to some 








Its streets are simply 
those of Burlington or New 
Haven; most of it is built 
on an isthmus between two 
lakes—each averaging 
some half-dozen miles in 
diameter and overlooked 
by its share of the best 
residences. 

The northwestern end 
of the isthmus rises a hun- 
dred feet or so; the im- 
posing library of the State 
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Historical Society is at the | 











foot of this hill, and the 
University of Wisconsin 
crowns it with a fine build- 


STATE HISTORICAL 
As seen from the lower Campus of the State University 


Ferry & Clas, Architects 


SOCIETY BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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‘*scholarly’’ purpose, which we were 
told was the barn. We _ learned 
something of what a city campus can 
be, at Minneapolis, but we really knew 
nothing before we came to Madison. 
The amount of co-education going 
on over its beautiful walks and drives, 
or on its beautiful lake, in its beauti- 
ful twilight, was beautiful to contem- 
plate, and probably more beautiful to 
sharein. In fact, it seemed impossi- 
ble to see a girl without a boy, or a 
boy without a girl,in the whole town. 
After leaving the University, we 
drove till dark among the residences 
along the lakes; and if, beyond the 
water we had had the Adirondacks 
under the sunset clouds, and on the 
other side Mansfield and the Couching 
Lion, facing the sun, we could have 
supposed ourselves in Burlington. 


HOME AGAIN 


If variety were not the spice of 
life, and if to know well one supreme 
thing were as good as to know casu- 


ally many things otherwise supreme, 
we might as well have stayed at 
home; but ‘‘ifs’’ are important, even 
i} that sunset over the puddles and 
scrubby trees near San Francisco, 
which we might have seen anywhere, 
was as beautiful as anything in the 
thousands of miles of wonderland. 

As I look back over the long trip, 
I find myself most apt to dream again 
that stupendous dream over the Pa- 
cific. Next in frequency four things 
stand out: the Grand Cafiyon—each 
day growing more apart-——a _ thing 
alone in nature; then the Yosemite; 
then Shasta; then that lake near 
Banff. Each is supreme of its kind. 
But then comes up that sunset over 
the puddles, and then that view in 
Puget Sound, more beautiful, per- 
haps, than any of the others—but not 
to us more striking or impressive— 
because it is more like home. 

And then comes up the vision of 
home itself—our own dear home in 
Burlington. To come back to it was 
the best of all: forit is, after all, the 
loveliest as well as the best loved. 


GENIUS 


By Mrs. N. B. MORANGE 


Its littleness puts it on a par 


With fools, and so they stand agape 


Seeing, where they should see a star, 


Only man’s kinship to the ape. 


Its greatness lifts it into space 


As soars the lark beyond our ken; 


It outstrips planets in their race, 


The eagle eye must follow then: 


Twin souls that can the heavens span 


Or sink to an abyss undone; 


And, like most gifts bestowed on man, 


\ blessing and a curse in one 











JUDITH OF THE CUMBERLANDS 
By ALICE MACGOWAN 


ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


CHAPTER XIII 


IG oaks shouldered 
themselves in 
black umbels 
against the hori- 
zon; pointed coni- 
fers shot up inky 
spires between 
them; the sky was 

only grayish black, lit by many stars, 

and Judith trembled to note that 
their dim illumination might almost 
permit one to recognize an individual 
at a few paces distance. Would 

Creed come? Would Huldah per- 

suade him that the message was only 

a decoy? Would he come too late? 

Would some of the boys intercept 

him, so that he should never come at 

all? 

Then in the midst of her appre- 
hensions came the sound of shod 
hoofs. 

Jephthah Turrentine had uttered 
no word in his own house concerning 
the raid on Nancy Card’s cabin and 
the shooting of Creed. Judith felt 
too bitterly the action of her cousins 
to condescend to talk to one of them 
on the subject. But when she came 
to know—as all the Top immediately 
did—the details of that attack, that 
war was declared as openly as it ever 
can be in a feud, and that the Turren- 
tines were definitely engaged to run 
out Creed Bonbright, which meant 
of course to kill him if need be, she 
made instant choice between her kin 
and the man she loved. Seeking no 
aid or counsel, she laid her plans. 
With characteristic sagacity and cour- 
age she compassed the difficult under- 
taking of a message to Creed; and 














now, with her saddled horse beside 
her, she stood in the obscurity of the 
summer night awaiting him below 
Foeman’s Bluff. 

She had chosen this point for two 
reasons: first, the old trail she meant 
to follow down the mountain passed 
in close to the spot; and second, it 
was the last place they would expect 
Bonbright to approach; his way to 
it would never be guarded. But of 
course she ran the risk of Blatch him- 
self or some of his friends and fol- 
lowers appearing. And she held her 
breath in intense anxiety as the 
trampling came nearer. 

There appeared out of the dense 
shadow of the bluff a man walking 
and leading a mule by the bridle. She 
knew the mule, because she got the 
silhouette of it against the sky, and 
directly after she saw the man who 
led it was tall, with a bandaged head, 
which he carried in a manner unmis- 
takable, and one shoulder gleaming 
white—she guessed that that was be- 
cause his coat was off where the 
bandages lay under his white shirt 
and over the wound in his shoulder. 
It was Creed. With a throb of un- 
speakable thankfulness she realized 
that she had all along dreaded that 
if he came at all Huldah would be 
with him. She moved out from 
the dense shadow. 

‘““Whar—whar ’s Huldy?”’ she ques- 
tioned before she would trust herself 
to believe. But Creed, full of the 
wonder of her message, dropped the 
mule’s bridle and came toward her, 
his uninjured arm outstretched. He 
put the inquiry by almost impatiently. 

“‘Huldah? She went on down to 
Hepzibah soon Saturday morning,” 
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he said. ‘‘O Judith, did you mean it 
—that word you sent me by little 
Buck?” 

He came swiftly up to her, snatch- 
ing her hand eagerly, pressing it hard 
against his breast, leaning close in the 
twilight to study her face. 

“You could n’t mean it,” he hur- 
ried on passionately, tremulously— 
“not now; you just pity me.” 

‘“Yes, yes, Creed,’’ she murmured 
with vehemence; ‘‘I did mean it—l 
sure meant every word of it. But we 
got to get right away from here. Do 
ye reckon ye can stand it to ride as far 
as the foot of the mountain? Ye got to 
go—and I’m here to take ye.” 

They moved out of the path and 
into the deep blackness beneath the 
trees. There was but a hundredth 
chance that anybody would be pass- 
ing here, or watching this point, yet 
that hundredth chance must _ be 
guarded against. 

Poor Creed; he detained her, he 
clung to her hand hungrily, and in- 
voked the sound of her voice. So 
much hate had daunted him; the 
strength and sweetness of her pres- 
ence, the warm tenderness of her 
tones, were like balm to his lacerated 
spirit. 

‘‘T could n’t go to-night—dear—” 
he faltered, abashed that the first 
word he uttered to her must be a 
denial. ‘‘You’re mighty sweet and 
good to offer to take me—I don’t 
know what I have ever done that you 
should risk this for me; but I’m to 
have a chance to talk to your Uncle 
Jephthah at moonrise to-night, and 
I can’t turn my back on that. He’s 
a fair-minded man, and I’ll make 
this thing right yet.” 

Judith shuddered. ‘“‘Don’t you 
never believe it,” she urged in a pant- 
ing whisper. ‘‘Uncle Jep hadn't a 
thing on earth to do with that word 
goin’ to you. He’s left home. I 
can’t find him nowhars, or I’d have 
went straight to him and begged him 
to help me out soon as I knew what 
the boys was aimin’ to do. Hit was 
Blatch planned it all. I heard him 
and the boys fix it all up—hid out 
from Uncle Jep down in the grain- 
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room. There’s to be seven of ‘em 
a-waitin’ over by the big hollow, 
and when they get you betwixt them 
an’ the sky at moonrise they re all 
promised to shoot at once, so that 
nary man dast to go back on the 
others when you ’re killed.” 

Wounded, appalled, the young fel- 
low drew back from her and clung to 
the saddle of the old mule, with a 
boyish desire to hide his face against 
the arm which he threw over it. 

“How they hate me!”’ he breathed 
at last. ‘‘Oh, I’ve failed—lI’ve failed. 
I meant so well by them all—and 
I’ve got nothing but their hate. 
But I won't run. I never ran from 
anything yet. I'll stay here and 
take what comes.” 

In terror Judith laid hold upon 
him, clinging to his unwounded arm, 
pressing her cheek upon his shoulder, 
making her protest in swift, passion- 
ate sentences. 

“What good will it do for you 
to get yourself killed—tell me that? 
Every one of them men will be mur- 
derers, when you’ve stayed and 
seen it through. Oh, don’t do it, 
Creed! You let me take you out of 
the mountains, or I'll never know 
what it is to sleep in peace.” 

His arm slipped softly round her 
waist and drew her close against his 
side, so close that the two young 
creatures, standing silent in the 
midst of the warm summer night, 
could almost hear the beating of each 
other’s heart. In spite of their 
desperate situation they were tremu- 
lously happy. 

“‘T’ll go with you, dear,” Creed was 
beginning, when, 

‘“‘Hark! What’s that?” whispered 
Judith, as the quavering cry of a 
screech-owl came across the gulch 
tothem. ‘‘They use—that—for a 
signal,’ she breathed. ‘‘The boys 
is out guardin’ the trails, and ’pears 
like they’re a movin’. We got to go 
quick.” 

They mounted and drew out in 
silence. Judith, riding ahead, skirted 
at a considerable distance the build- 
ings on the old Turrentine place, 
then followed down a rocky stream- 
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bed, dry now and leading abruptly 
into a ravine. Here the girl took her 
bearings by the summits she could 
see black against the starlit sky, and, 
avoiding the open, made for the old 
Indian trail which would lead them 
directly down to Garyville. They 
could ride abreast sometimes, and they 
began to talk together in these broken 
intervals. 

“Uncle Jep feels mighty bad about 
this business,” said Judith, hastening 
to offer what consolation she could. 
‘Nothin’ would have made him 
willin’ to it, but the fear that when 
you brought the raiders up he’d get 
took hisself. He ain’t had nothin’ 
to do with stillin’ for more’n ten 
year, but of course hit ’s on his land, 
and the boys is his sons. He says 
he’s too old to go to penitentiary.” 

Creed reached out in the gloom and 
got the girl’s hand. 

“Oh, Judith, darling!” he said 
eagerly. ‘‘Let me tell you right now, 
and make you understand—I never 
had any more notion of bringing raid- 
ers into the mountains than you 
have yourself. I do know that block- 
aded stills and what they mean are 
the ruin of this country; but, honey, 
you ‘ve got to believe me when I say 
[ never wanted to get any informa- 
tion about them or break them up.” 

The girl harkened with close atten- 
tion to the man—the lover, but 
with simple indifference to the gist 
of what he was saying. It. was plain 
that she would have clung to and 
followed him had he been a revenue 
officer himself. 

“T ll tell Uncle Jep,” she said 
presently. “‘He ‘ll be mighty proud. 
He does really set a heap of store by 
you, and they all know it. But I 
ain’t never goin’ to let you talk like 
that to him,” she added, the note of 
proud possession sounding in her 
voice. ‘Ef you’re goin’ to live in the 
mountains you ‘ll have to learn not to 
have much to say about moonshine 
whiskey and blockaded stills—you 
never do know who you might be 
hittin’.”’ 

‘You'll take good care of me, 
won't you, Judith?” he said fondly, 
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pressing the hand he held. ‘‘And I 
reckon I need it—I surely do man- 
age to get into misunderstandings 
with people. But that wasn’t the 
trouble with Blatch Turrentine—he 
never thought any such thing as that 
I was a spy. He was mad at me 
about something else—and I don’t 
know yet what it was.” 

Judith laughed softly, low in her 
throat, so far had they come from 
the uncertainty, strain and distress of 
an hour before. When next the trail 
narrowed and widened again, she 
came up on his left, the side of the 
injured arm, but which brought her 
nearer to him, leaned close and, laying 
her hand on his shoulder, whispered: 
“{ reckon I know. I reckon you’ll 
have to blame me with Blatch’s 
meanness.” 

“Why, of course that was it!” 
exclaimed Creed. He looped the 
bridle on his saddle-horn, reached up 
and drew her hand across his shoulders 
and around his neck. ‘“‘That’s what 
comes of getting the girl that every- 
body else wants,” he said with fond 
pride. But nobody else can have 
her now, can they? Say it, Judith— 
say it to me, dear.” 

Judith made sweet and satisfying 
response, and they rode in silence a 
moment. 

Presently Creed spoke once more 
in the soft darkness. 

“T wish I had cut a little better 
figure in this business—on account of 
you,” he said wistfully. ‘‘You’re 
everything that a man could ask. 
I don’t want you to be ashamed of 
me.” 

‘‘Ashamed of you!” Judith’s deep 
tones carried such love, such scorn of 
those who might not appreciate the 
man of her choice, that he was fain to 
be comforted. 

“Tf we had known each other bet- 
ter from the first I reckon you would 
have kept me out of these fool mis- 
takes I’ve made,” the young fellow 
said humbly. 

“You ain’t made no mistakes,’ 
Judith declared with reckless loyalty. 
‘“Hit’s the other folks—Blatch Tur- 
rentine and them that follers him— 
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no good person could git along with 
them. Are you much tired, Creed? 
Does yo’ shoulder pain you?” 

‘‘No, dear,’ he said softly, laying 
his cheek against the hand which 
he had drawn around his_ neck. 
‘‘Nothing pains me any more. I’m 
mighty happy.” 

And together thus they rode for- 
ward in darkness, toward Garyville 
and safety. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In the sickly yellow flare of the 
kerosene lamps around the Gary- 
ville station Judith got her first sight 
of Creed’s face; sunken, the blood 
drained from it till it was colorless 
as paper, the eyes wild, purple- 
rimmed, haggard—it frightened her. 
She was off of Selim in a moment, 
begging him to get down and sit on 
the edge of the platform with her, 
here on the dark side where nobody 
would notice them, and they could 
decide what was to be done next. 

He dismounted slowly, stumblingly, 
gained the edge of the platform, and 
there sat with drooping head. Judith 
tied the two animals and ran to sit 
beside him. 

“‘T’ll be better in a minute, dear,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘I reckon I got a little 
tired—riding so far.” 

For some time Judith sat there, 
Creed’s head on her shoulder, the 
black night all about them, the little 
lighted station empty save for the 
clicking of the telegraph instrument, 
and the footsteps of the station- 
master who had opened up for the 
midnight train. She was desperately 
anxious and at a loss which way to 
turn. And yet through all -her being 
there rolled a mighty undernote of 
joy. As to the dweller on the coast 
the voice of the sea is the undertone 
to all the sounds of man’s activities, 
so beneath all her virginal hesitancies, 
her half-terror of what she had done, 
surged and sang the knowledge that 
Creed was hers, her avowed lover. 
She, Judith, had him here safe; she 
had brought him away out of the 
mountains, from those who would 
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have harmed him—and those who 
would have loved him too well. In 
all her plannings up to this time she 
had never quite been able to see 
clearly what should come after getting 
Creed down into the valley. Over her 
stormily beating heart now there rose 
and fell a little packet of bills, savings 
above necessary expenditures on the 
farm and her own modest expenses, 
savings which had been accumulat- 
ing since Uncle Jephthah rented the 
place, and now amounted to some 
hundreds of dollars. These she had 
put in the bosom of her frock when 
she set out on this enterprise, with, 
as she now realized, the vaguest ex- 
pectation of ever returning to her 
uncle’s house. 

‘Creed,’ she whispered, ‘‘air ye 
better?” 

‘“Yes,”’ responded her charge, “‘yes 

-I’m better.”’ 

‘I ain’t got but one friend on this 
earth, looks like—,’’ began Creed wear- 
ily as he got to his feet, ‘‘and now I’m 
obliged to send her away from me.”’ 

It was more than Judith couid 
bear. She lifted her swimming eyes 
to him in the dusk; he was recovering 
self-command and strength, but he 
was still white, shaken, the bandaged 
head and shoulder showing how close 
he had been to death. Her love 
overbore virgin timidity and tradition. 

‘‘Don’t send me away then,” she 
said in the deepest tones of that 
rich passionate voice of hers. ‘“‘Ef 
hit’s me you’re namin’ when you 
speak of having but one friend— 
don’t send me away, Creed.” 

He came close and caught her 
hand, looking into her face with 
wondering half-comprehension of her 
words. That face was dyed with 
sudden, burning red. She hoped and 
expected that he would make the 
proffer which must come from him. 
When he did not, she burst out in a 
vehement, tense whisper, 

“If—if you love me like you said 
you did——” 

Creed hesitated, bewildered. He 
was too ill to reason, but he knew one 
thing. 

“I do love you,’ 
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he said with 
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mounting firmness, ‘‘I may be a 
mighty poor sort of a fellow—lI ’ve 
begun to think so of late—but I love 
you.” 

Judith put out both hands blindly 
toward him, whispering: 

““And I love you. I don’t want 
nothin’ but to be with you an’ help 
you, an’ take keer of you. I’ll never 
leave you.” 

For a moment the young fellow 
felt only the dizzy rapture of her 
frank confession. In that instant he 
saw himself accepting her sacrifice, 
taking her in his arms; in anticipa- 
tion he tasted the sweetness of her 
lips. Then pure reason, that shrew 
who had always ruled his days, 
spoke loud, as the bitterness of his 
situation rolled back upon him. 

“‘No—no!” he cried. ‘‘Judith— 
honey—I can’t do that. Why, I’d 
be robbing you of everything in the 
world. Your kin would turn against 
you. Your farm and everything you 
have in the world would be lost to 
you.” He kissed her tenderly, but 
sadly, not such a kiss as either could 
ever have imagined their first to be. 
‘‘T love you too well to let you wed a 
man that’s fixed like I am—a man 
that ’s made such a failure of life—a 
fugitive—a fellow that has nothing 
to offer you, and no more standing 
with your people than a hound dog. 
I love you better than I do myself or 
my comfort—or even my life.”’ 

In anguished silence Judith re- 
ceived the caress; dumb with misery 
she got to her horse. Creed stood 
looking up at her for their last words, 
when, with a rattle and clang, the 
train from the north swept in and 
halted. Selim jibed and fought the 
bit as any sensible mountain horse 
feels himself entitled to do under 
similar circumstances; but Judith 
heeded him almost not at all. 

“My lord! who’s that?” she cried, 
staring toward the lighted train, where 
the figure of a man mounted the 
platform. 

‘““What is it?”’ queried Creed. 

“Hit looked like Blatch,’”’ whispered 
the girl; “‘but I reckon it could n't 
*4) been.”’ 





“‘Blatch!” echoed Creed, all on fire 
in an instant—where now was her 
poor invalid whose head she had 
pillowed, of whom she had thought 
to take care? ‘‘Blatch Turrentine!— 
Good-bye, honey—you mustn’t be 
seen with me. If Blatch is here I’ve 
got to find and face him. You see 
that, don’t you? You understand.” 

And he turned and left her so. 
Oh, these men, with their quarrels 
and their nice points of honor—while 
a woman’s heart bleeds under the 
scuffling feet! 

She watched him hurry to the 
train, his staggering step advertising 
how unfit he was for any such at- 
tempt, watched him mount the plat- 
form where she had seen the man 
that looked like Blatch; and then the 
conductor swung his lantern, the 
wheels began to revolve, she half 
cried out, and Selim, at the end of his 
patience, bolted with her and never 
stopped running till he had topped 
the rise above the village. 

Here, with some ado, she got him 
quieted, brought to‘a standstill, got 
off and tightened the girth, for the 
saddle was slipping dangerously. She 
climbed on once more, mounting 
from a fallen tree, and was mov- 
ing again up the trail when some- 
one called her name down toward 
Garyville. 

“Judith!” 

She did not turn her head. She 
knew to whom the voice belonged. 

“What you doin’ here, Blatch Tur- 
rentine?” she demanded fiercely, as 
he rode up toher, “‘an’ what ’Il the 
boys say to you for slippin’ away 
from ’em to-night?” 

He took her inferred knowledge of 
all his enterprises without a word of 
comment. Bringing his mule up 
closer to her where she sat on Selim he 
answered: 

“The boys know whar I’m at. 
An’ I would have been back in 
plenty time, ef I hadn’t met you 
and Bonbright right thar whar that 
old Cherokee trail comes into the 
Garyville road.” 

Judith started, her face burned in 
the darkness, but she said nothing. 
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Blatch peered curiously at her as he 
went on: 

“‘T reckon yow never took notice of 
the wagon that was under the bluff 
thar by the turn, but that was my 
wagon, and I was a-settin’ on it. 
I wheeled myse’f round, when I seed 
’*t was Bonbright, and follered you two 
down to Garyville, and put up my 
mules.” 

Again he peered sharply at her. 

‘“‘Jude,” as she still sat silent, ‘I 
won't tell the boys what kept me— 
I won't tell them nary thing about 
you. I'll jest let on that I happened 
to see Bonbright at Garyville.” 

“You tell what you’re a mind to,’ 
said Judith bitterly. ‘I don’t keer 
what you say.” 

Blatchley took the retort coolly. 
But his light gray eyes narrowed 
under the black brows. 

‘‘Bonbright seemed mightily up- 
sot,” he commented. ‘‘ Went off on 
the train an’ left his mule a-standin’.”’ 

Went off on the train! Judith’s 
heart leaped, then stood still. 

“Ye needn’t werry about it—I 
had Scomp put it up, ‘long o’ my 
othern. He'll send ’’em both up a 
Wednesday. I reckon it ain’t to be 
wondered at Bonbright was flustered. 
Who do you ’low he met with on the 
railroad train?” 

Leaning close and watching her 
face, he pursued, 

‘““They was a little somebody on the 
railroad train waitin’ to go on with 
him—after he’d done kissed you 
good-bye—and left you!” 

Judith sat, head up, staring at him. 
Her less worthy nature was always 
instantly roused at this man’s ap- 
proach. Savage resentment, jealousy, 
hate, stirred in her crushed spirit; 
they raised their heads; their move- 
ment crowded out grief and humilia- 
tion. It must be true—she had pro- 
posed Double Springs, and he had 
said Garyville would be better. He 
had refused in so many words her 
offer of herself. He had kissed her—”’ 

‘““No!—no!—no!” she cried to the 
man before her, ‘“‘don’t you look at 
me—don’t you speak to me.” 

“Why, Judith,” he protested, hang- 
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ing on Selim’s flank and talking to 
her as she whirled the sorrel into the 
road and put him up the slope-at a 
pace which that petted animal very 
much resented, ‘‘why, Judith, ef one 
feller goes back on you that-a-way 
you be mad at him—he’s the one to 
be mad at. Here’s me, I stand willin’ 
to make it up. Creed Bonbright has 
shamed you—he’s left you, but you 
could make him look like a fool if you 
would only say the word—and you 
and me would r 

“Now you go back!” Judith turned 
upon him as one speaks to a dog 
who is determined to follow. ‘I ain’t 
nary ‘nother word to say to you. 
Leave me alone!” 

“But, Judith, hit ain’t safe for you 
to be ridin’ up here in the night- 
time, this-a-way,’’ Blatch insisted. 
““Lemme jest go along with you—”’ 

“‘T’ll be a mighty heap safer alone 
than I’d be with you,” Judith told 
him, urging Selim ahead, ‘‘and any- 
body that knows you well will say so. 
You—go—back.”’ 





CHAPTER XV 


Life closed in on Judith after that 
with aniron hand. Jephthah Turren- 
tine had finally and definitely repudi- 
ated Blatch; Wade was gone down 
into the valley, where he got work on 
the railroad; Andy and Jeff, having 
been converted by a passing ex- 
horter and joined the church, were 
deemed suitable husbands for her 
grand-daughters by Granny Lusk, 
and there was soon to be a double 
wedding. To go near Cliantha or 
Pendrilla was to be overwhelmed in- 
stantly with the joyous details of 
their wedding preparations. Judith 
flinched from bringing her troubles 
before such happy eyes. 

Then the thing happened which had 
not been since Little Turkey Track 
was a mountain and Nancy Card was 
born in the small cabin on the Edge— 
she took Little Buck and Beezy and 
went away to visit a married daughter 
whose husband worked in a machine- 
shop in a valley settlement, leaving 
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Doss Provine to stay with his kin for 
the time. 

Just once old Jephthah went past 
that closed door. Just once he 
looked on the little front yard spilling 
over its rived palings with autumn 
blossoms. And he came home so out 
of joint with life, in so altogether im- 
possible a mood, that it was fairly un- 
safe to mention as innocent a matter 
as the time of day to him. Up to now 
perhaps he had not known what a 
very large place in his life those al- 
most daily quarrels with his old 
sweetheart filled. Now the restless- 
ness which had come with the trouble 
over Creed Bonbright was renewed; 
he wandered about aimlessly, with a 
good word for nothing and nobody, 
and opined darkly that his liver was 
out of order. 

“Aunt Nancy told me one time 
that. she would almost be willin’ to 
wed you to get a chance to give you 
a good course of spring medicine for 
that thar liver,’ remarked Judith 
casually. And then she looked up 
with a wan little smile, to surprise 
an expression in her uncle’s eyes that 
set her wondering. 

Oh, dear Heaven—was it like that? 
Would she grieve for Creed all her 
life Jong, till she was’an old, old 
woman? She declared it should not 
be so. Love would never be within 
her reach—within the reach of her 
utmost efforts—and escape her, leave 
her an empty husk to be blown by 
the wind of years to the dust pile of 
death. One day in this mood she 
broke down and talked to the Lusk 
girls. 

“He said he’d shore come back,” 
she concluded hopelessly. ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, he named things that would 
be done when he come back. I call 
that a promise. Even if Blatch did 
say—but who’d pay attention to 
what Blatch Turrentine ’d say? I 
keep thinking he ’ll come back.” 

Pendrilla sat, her great china-blue 
eyes fixed on Judith’s tense, pale, 
working face. In the glow of Judith’s 
splendid, fiery nature, the colorless 
little sisters warmed theniselves like 
timid children at a chance hearth. 


As the full, vibrant voice faltered 
into silence, Cliantha went forward 
and took her favorite position on her 
knees beside Judith, her arms raised 
and slipped around the taller girl’s 
waist. 

“Oh,” she began, with a sort of 
frightened assurance. “Ef my lover 
had gone from me that-a-way, and 
I didn’t know whar he was at, an’ 
could ‘n’t git no news to him nor from 
him, I know mighty well and good 
what J’d do.” 

“What?” whispered Judith, young 
lioness that she was, reduced to tak- 
ing counsel from this mouse, ‘‘ what 
would you do, Clianthy?”’ 

““T’d make me a dumb supper and 
call him,” asserted the Lusk girl with 
tremulous resolution. 

‘““A dumb supper!” echoed Judith, 
and then again, on a different key: 
‘“A dumb supper. I never studied 
about such as that.”’ 

She brooded a moment on the 
thought, and the girls said nothing, 
watching her breathlessly. 

“Do you reckon hit’d do me any 
good?’’ she questioned them, half- 
heartedly. ‘Why, dumb = suppers 
always seemed to me jest happy fool- 
ishness for light-hearted gals that had 
sweethearts.”’ 

“Oh, no!” disclaimed Pendrilla, 
joining her sister on the floor at 
Judith’s feet. “They ain’t nothin’ 
like foolishness about a shore-enough 
dumb supper. Why, Judith, Granny 
Peavey, our maw’s mother, told us 
wunst about a dumb supper that her 
and two other gals made when she 
was but sixteen year old, and her 
sweetheart away from her in Virginny, 
and she did n’t know whar he was at, 
an’ they brought her tales agin him.”’ 

“ Well?’ prompted Judith feverish- 
ly. “Did it do any good? Did she 
find out anything?”’ 

“Her and two others went to 
a desarted house at midnight—you 
know that’s the way, Jude.”’ 

Judith nodded impatiently. 

“They tuck ’em each some bread 
an’ salt, an’ a candle to put the pins 
in and name. I don’t know what 
happened when the candle burned 
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down to the other girl’s pins—I forget 
somehow—but when the pin Granny 
had stuck in the candle an’ named 
for her lover was melted out and fell, 
the do’ opened and in he walked and 
set down beside her. They wasn’t a 
word said betwixt ’em. He tasted 
her salt, an’ he et her bread; and 
then he was gone like a flash! And 
at that very same identical time 
that thar young man was a-crossin’ 
the mountains of Virginny. It 
drawed him, don’t you see, Judith?— 
it drawed him to Granny. He came 
back to her, shore enough, three 
months after, and they was wedded. 
He was our grandpap, Adoniram 
Peavey—and every word of that’s 
true,” 

Judith sank lower in her splint- 
bottomed chair, looking fixedly above 
the flaxen heads at her knees, out 
through the open door, across the 
chip-pile and away to the bannered 
splendors of the autumn slopes. 

Cliantha laid her head in Judith’s 
lap and began to whimper. 

“They ’s awful things chanced at 
them thar dumb suppers,” she shiv- 
ered. ‘I hearn tell of one gal that 
never had no true-love come, but 
jest a big black coffin hopped in at the 
do’ and bumped around to her place 
and stopped side of her. My law, I 
believe I’d die ef sech as that should 
chance whar I was at!” 

Judith’s introverted gaze dropped 
to the girl’s face. 

“T reckon that gal died,’ she sug- 
gested musingly. “I don’t know as 
[’d care much ef the coffin come for 
me. Unless—he—was to come I’d 
ruther it would be the coffin. Pen- 
drilly,” with a sudden upflash of inter- 
est, ‘what is it that comes? Is it the 
man hisself—or a ghost?” 

“°’T ain’t a ghost—a shore enough 
ha’nt,”’ argued Pendrilla soberly, sit- 
ting back on her heels, “ not unless ’n 
the man’s dead, hit could n’t be. Hit 
was n’t no ha’nt of Grandpap Peavey 
—and yet hit wasn’t Grandpap his- 
self. I reckon it was a sort of seemin’ 
—jest like a vision in the Bible. 
Don’t you, Jude?” 

“T ‘low,” put in Cliantha doubt- 


fully, “that if the right feller is 
close by when he’s called by a dumb 
supper, he comes hisself. But ef he’s 
away off somewhars that he cain’t git 
to the place, then this here seemin’ 
comes. An’ ef he’s dead and gone— 
why, you ’ll see his ha’nt.”’ 

“They’s jest three of us,’’ whispered 
Pendrilla. “Three is the right num- 
ber—but I know in my soul I’d be 
scared till I would n’t be no manner 
of use to anybody.” 

“Hit ’s comin’ close to Hollow 
Eve,” suggested Cliantha. “That ’s 
the time to hold a dumb supper ef 
one ever should be held. Hit ll work 
then, ef it wouldn’t on no other 
night of the year.” 

“It has to be held in a desarted 
house,” Pendrilla reiterated the con- 
dition. “Ef you was'to hold a dumb 
supper, Jude, we could go right thar 
to the old Bonbright house—ef we 
had any way to git in.” 

“T’ve got the key,’ said Judith 
scarcely above her breath. “Creed 
left it with me away last April, to 
get things for the—for the play- 
party.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


In her despair Judith clung to this 
childish idea of a dumb supper, and 
it finally brought her, the timid, half- 
reluctant authors of it with her, to the 
doorstone of Creed’s deserted home 
near midnight on All Souls’ Eve. 

The empty house bulked big and 
black before them in the gloom. She 
took the key from her pocket and 
opened the front door, Pendrilla and 
Cliantha clutching her in an ecstasy 
of delicious terror. She stepped into 
the front room, struck a match and 
Ilghted her candle. It was half past 
eleven by the small nickel alarm- 
clock which she carried. Its busy, 
bustling, modern tick roused strange, 
incongruous echoes in the old house, 
and reproved their errand. 

Speaker, the hound pup who had 
refused to be left behind by the 
Lusk girls, made himself at home, 
coming in promptly, hunting out the 
corner he preferred, and turning 
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around dog-fashion before he lay 
down and composed himself.to half- 
waking slumbers. 

“T reckon in here will be the best 
place,” murmured Cliantha, seeking 
a candlestick from the mantel for 
their light. “‘We could set around 
this table.” 

“It’s more better ef we-all set on 
the flo’, reminded Pendrilla doubt- 
fully. “Don’t ye ricollect? all the 
dumb suppers we ever hearn tell of 
was held that-a-way. Set on the flo’ 
and put yo’ bread and salt on the 
flo’ in front of you.” 

“Mebbe that’s becaze they was 
held in desarted houses, and most 
generally desarted houses don’t have 
no tables nor chairs in ’em,’’ Cliantha 
speculated. 

From the moment the lantern re- 
vealed the room to them, Judith had 
stood drawn back against the wall 
curiously rigid, her hand at her lip, 
her over-bright eyes going swiftly 
from one remembered object to an- 
other. This fleeting gaze fixed itself 
at last on the inner door. 

“T’ll go in the other room a min- 
ute for—for something,’’ she whis- 
pered finally. ‘You gals set here. 
I'll be right back. I’ve got two 
candles.” 

She lighted the second candle, left 
the girls arranging the dumb supper, 
and stole, as though some one had 
called her, into that room which she 
had made ready for Creed’s occupancy 
on the night of the play-party. It had 
reverted to its former estate of dust 
and neglect. She looked about her 
with blank, desolate eyes which fi- 
nally found upon the bed a withered 
brown something that held her gaze 
as she crept toward it—the wreath 
of red roses! 

There it was, the pitiful little lure 
she had put forward to Love, the 
garland she had set in place to show 
Creed how fine a housewife she was, 
how grandly she would keep his home 
for him. The brave red roses, the 
bold laughing red roses, their crimson 
challenge was shrivelled to darkened 
shreds, each golden heart was a pinch 
of black dust; only the thorny stems 


remained to show what queen of 
blossoms had been there. 

She knelt beside the bed, and when 
the Lusk girls, frightened at her long 
absence, crept timidly in to look for 
her, they found her strangling pas- 
sionate sobs in its white covering. 

“Tt ’s most twelve o’clock, Jude,” 
whimpered Cliantha. 

‘Hit ’s come on to rain,”’ supplied 
Pendrilla piteously, and a _ gusty 
spatter on the small-paned window 
confirmed her words, as the three 
girls went back into the room where 
the candle stood in the middle of the 
floor with the three portions of bread 
and salt about it. 

The pale little sisters glanced at 
each other, and then at Judith, wist- 
fully, timorously, almost more in ter- 
ror of her than of their anomalous 
situation—this new, unknown Judith 
who scarce answered when she was 
spoken to, who continually failed 
them, who looked so strangely about 
her and wept so much. 

“Pendrilly an’ me has done put our 
pins in close to the bottom,” Clian- 
tha explained deprecatingly. ‘‘ Hit 
would n’t do any good to have Andy 
an’ Jeff come trompin’ in here— 
though I shore would love to see 
either or both of ’em this minute,” 
she concluded forlornly, as they set 
the door ajar and the long slanting 
lines of rain began to drive obliquely 
in at the opening. 

“Push the candle back whar the 
draught won't git a fair chance at it,” 
quavered Pendrilla. ‘ We’re obliged 
to have the do’ open, or what comes 
cain’t gitin. An’ we must n’t ne’er a 
one of us say a word from now on, or 
hit ‘ll break the charm. 

Judith moved the candle and bent 
to thrust her pin in, close to the top, 
where the melting tallow might soon 
free it, concentrating all her soul in 
a passionate cry that Creed should 
come to her or send her some sign. 
Then she crouched on the floor next 
to Pendrilla and nearest to the door, 
and the three waited with pale faces. 

The wavering light of the candle, 
shaken by gusts which brought puffs 
of mist in with them, projected huge, 
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grotesque shadows of the three heads, 
and set them dancing upon the walls. 
The hound pup raised his head, 
cocked his ears dubiously, and whined 
under his breath. 

‘“What’s that?” gasped Cliantha. 
“Did n’t you-all hear somethin’?”’ 

Judith was staring at the candle 
flame and made no reply. Her big 
dark eyes had the look of one self- 
hypnotized. 

“Oh, Lordy! Ye ortn’t to talk at a 
dumb supper—but I thort I hearn 
somebody walkin’ out thar in the 
rain!” chattered Pendrilla. 

The old house creaked and groaned 
in the rising autumn storm, as old 
houses do. The rain drummed on the 
roof like fingers tapping. The wind 
stripped dry leaves from the bough, 
or scooped them up from the hollows 
where they lay, and carried them 
across the window, or drove them 
along the porch, in a gliding, whisper- 
ing flight that was infinitely eerie. 

In their terror the girls looked to 
Judith. They saw that she was not 
with them. Her gaze was on the pin 
in the candle. Back over her heart 
swept the sweetness of her first meet- 
ing with Creed. She could see him 
stand talking to her, the lifted face, 
the blue eyes—should she ever see 
them again? 

Then suddenly the flame twisted 
and bent, the tallow melted swiftly 
on one side, and Judith’s pin fell to 
the floor. 

“°'T’s a-comin’,’ 
frantically. 

“Oh, Lord,.I wish ’t we had n’t—”’ 
Pendrilla moaned. 

The dog uttered a protesting growl 
that was halfa yelp. He raised on his 
forelegs, and the hair of his head and 
neck bristled. 

Outside, a heavy stumbling step 
came up the walk. It halted at the 
half-open door. That door was flung 
back, and in the square of dripping 
darkness stood Creed Bonbright, his 
face chalk-white, his eyes wide and 
fixed, the rain gemming his uncov- 
ered yellow hair. 





hissed Cliantha 


A moment he ‘stood so, and the 
three stared at him. Then, with a 
swish of leaves in the wind and a 
spatter of rain in their faces, the 
candle blew out, the girls screamed 
and sprang up. The hound backed 
into his corner and barked furiously. 
Whatever it was, it had crossed the 
threshold and was in the room with 
them. 

“ Jude—Jude!”’ shrieked Cliantha. 
“Run! Come on, Pendrilly!” 

Judith felt a wavering wet hand 
fumbling toward her in the darkness. 
It clasped hers; the arm went around 
her; she raised her face, and the cold 
lips of the visitant met her warm 
tremulous ones. 

For an instant she had no thought 
but that Creed had returned from 
the dead to claim her—and she was 
willing to go. Then she was aware of 
a swift rush, as the fleeing girls went 
past them, and the patter of the 
hound’s feet following. Slowly the 
newcomer’s weight sagged against 
her, he crumpled and went to the 
floor, dragging her down in his fall. 

“Girls! Clianthy! Pendrilly!”’ she 
cried as she crouched there, clinging 
to the prostrate form. “Don’t leave 
me—it ’s Creed himself. You got to 
he’p me!” 

But the girls were gone like fright- 
ened hares. As she got to her feet 
in the doorway she could hear the 
sound of their flying footsteps down 
the lane, mingled with the whisper 
and rustle of the storm. 

She turned back in the dark and 
knelt down beside him, passing a 
light, tender hand over his face and 
chest. 

“Creed,” she whispered loud and 
desperately. There was no move- 
ment or response. 

“Creed,” raising her voice. “O 
my God! Creed, darlin’, cain’t you 
hear me? It’s me. It’s Jude—poor 
Jude that loves you so—cain’t you 
answer her?” 

There came no reply. She lifted 
the cold hand, and when she let go 
of it, it fell. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE RUBICON eq 
By WILLIAM WINTER KY 
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One other bitter drop to drink, 
And then—no more! 

One little pause upon the brink, 
And then—go o’er! 








One sigh—and then the lib’rant morn tos 
Of perfect day, SF 
When my free spirit, newly born, wag Ib 
Will soar away! Ase 
PD 
I IY 
r One pang—and I shall rend the thrall } (Se 
Where grief abides, S WY, 
4 And generous Death will show me all Wy: 
| That now he hides; Ore re |) ¥ 
And, lucid in that second birth, N \ A \ 
I shall discern SS Vi 
What all the sages of the earth Y v } 
Have died to learn. AS \ 
14 
Il ( WA. 
One motion—and the stream is crost, aS eK 
So dark, so deep! aN ey 
And I shall triumph, or be lost NG p" ee 
In endless sleep. Se OD) 
Then, onward! Whatsoe’er my fate, vor 
I shall not care! (Nesey 


Nor Sin nor Sorrow, Love nor Hate 
Can touch me there. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S AWAKENING 


By DON MARQUIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN C. VONDROUS 


DON’T know how I 
ki come to hit such a 
swell-lookin’ house 
for a hand-out, but 
I makes my little 
talk and the Irish 
girl she says Come 
in, and into the 








kitchen I goes. 

“It ’s Minnesota you ’re workin’ 
towards?” says she, pourin’ me out 
a cup of coffee. 

She was thinkin’ of the wheat har- 
vest where they is thousands makes 
for, every fall. But not for me. I 
never did like to work for none of 
them Scandiluvian Swedes that gets 
into the field before daybreak an’ 
stays there so long the hired man’s 
got to milk the cows by moonlight. 
They: ain’t got no sense 0’ proportion, 
them Oles ain’t. 

**T been acrost the river into I’way,”’ 
I says, ‘workin’ at my trade, an’ 
I’m goin’ back to Chicago to work at 
it some more.”’ 

“And what may your trade be,” 
says she, sizin’ me up careful; an’ I 
thinks I ‘ll hand her one she ain’t 
never heard tell of before. 

‘“‘I ’m an agnostic by trade,” I says 
I spotted that one in a Carnegie 
library one time, and that’s the first 
chance I ever has to spring it. Words 
has always been more or less my 
admiration. 

“‘I see,” says she. But I seen she 
did n’t see. An’ I didn’t help her 
none. She would of rather died than 
to let on she did n’t see. The 
Irish is like that. Pretty soon she 
says: 

“‘And ain’t it the dangerous trade 
to work at though!” 
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“Tt is,’ I says, an’ says nothin’ 
further. 

She sets down an’ folds her arms, 
like she was thinkin’ about it, watchin’ 
my hands close all the time I was 
eatin’, like she’s lookin’ for scars 
where somethin’ slipped when I done 
that agnostic work. Pretty soon she 
says: 

‘“‘Sure, it’s dangerous! M’ brother 
Michael was kilt at it in the old 
country. He was the most vinture- 
some lad of thim all.” 

“*Did it fly up and hit im?” I asks 
her, wonderin’ for a minute was she 
stringin’ me or am [I stringin’ her— 
the Irish is like that, you can never 
tell which. 

“No,” says she. ‘‘He fell off of 
it. An’ I’m thinkin’ you don’t 
know what it is yourself.’’ An’ the 
next thing I know I ’m eased out 0’ 
that back door an’ she’s grinnin’ at 
me scornful through the crack of it. 

So I was walkin’ slow around 
towards the front of that house 
thinkin’ to myself how the Irish 
was a great nation; an’ what shall 
I do now, anyhow? Shall I go to 
Chicago an’ maybe get a job sailin’ 
on the lakes till navigation closes? 
Or shall I go on down to Saint Looey, 
an’ see what ’s doin’ around that fair? 
An’ then I thinks to myself: ‘‘Danny, 
you was a fool to let that circus walk 
off an’ leave you asleep in this here 
little Illinois town with nothin’ over 
you but a barb wire fence this mornin’ 
for now what are you goin’ to do? 
First thing you know, you will be a 
regular hobo, which some folks can’t 
distinguish you ain’t now.” An’ just 
when I was thinkin’ that, a guy 
comes down the front steps of that 
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house on the jump and nabs me by 
the coat-collar. 

‘*Did you come out of this house?’’ 
he says. 

“‘T did,’ says I, wonderin’ what 
next. 

‘Back in you goes, then,” he says, 
marchin’me toward 
the front steps, 
“they got small- 
pox in there.” 

I like to of 
jumped loose when 
he says that. 

“*Small-pox ain’t 
no inducement to { 
me, mister,’ I tells 
him. But he twist- 
ed my coat-collar 
tight an’ dug his 
thumbs into my 
neck, all the time 
helpin’ me along 
with his knee; an’ 
I seen they was n’t 
no use pullin’ back. 
He rung the door- 
bell, and in we 
went. The girl that 
opened the door, 


she looked surpris- ‘ack IN you GOES, 
‘“THEY GOT SMALL-POX IN THERE.” 


ed when she seen 
me. 

“Tell Professor 
Booth that Doctor Wilkins wants to 
see him again,’’ says the man a- 
holt of me, not lettin’ loose. An’ we 
says nothin’ further till the Profes- 
sor comes, which he does slow and 
absent-minded. When he seen me 
he stopped and took off his glasses 
so he could see me better, an’ he 
says: 

‘‘What is that you got there, 
Doctor Wilkins?” 

“It’sa guest for you,’”’ says Doctor 
Wilkins, grinnin’ all over _hisself. 
“IT caught him leavin’ your house, 
an’ you bein’ under quarantine, an’ 
me bein’ Secretary to the Board of 
Health, an’ the city pest-house bein’ 
overcrowded already, I ‘ll have to 
ask you to keep him here until we 
get Miss Margery on her feet again,”’ 
he says. Or they was words to that 
effect, as the lawyers always asks you. 





“‘Dear me,’ says the Professor, 
kind o’ helpless like. An’ he comes 
up close and looks me all over like 
I was one of them amphimissourian 
lizards in a free museum. An’ then 
he goes to the foot of the stairs, and 
pipes out in a voice that was so 
bleached -out an’ 
flat-chested it 
would of looked 
just like him if you 
could of saw it— 
‘‘ Estelle,” he says, 
““O, Estelle!” 

Estelle, she comes 
down stairs, look- 
in’ like she was 
the Professor’s big 
brother. I found 
out later she was 
his old-maid sister. 
She was n’t no 
spring chicken, an’ 
they was a con- 
tinual grin on her 
face that must of 
froze there years 
ago. They was a 
kid about ten or 
eleven years old 
THEN,” HE says, Come with her, that 
had hair down to 
its shoulders and 
did n’t look like it 
knowed whether it was a girl or a 
boy. Miss Estelle she looks me over 
in a way that makes me shiver, while 
the Doctor an’ the Professor ex- 
plains things to her and jaws about 
whose fault it is no small-pox sign 
ain’t been hung out. An’ when she 
was through listenin’ she says to the 
Professor, “‘You better go back to 
your labratory.”” And the Profes- 
sor he went along out an’ the Doc- 
tor with him. 

‘What you goin’ to do with him, 
Aunt Estelle?’’ the kid asks her. 

‘‘What would you suggest, William 
dear?” says hisaunt. I wasn’t feelin’ 
very comfortable, an’ I was gettin’ 
ready to bolt out the front door now 
the Doc was gone. An’ then I think 
next it might n’t be no bad place to 
hang out for a few days, even riskin’ 
the small-pox. Which I remembered 
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sudden I could n’t catch it nohow, 
havin’ been vaccinated the year be- 
fore at Terry Hutt by compulsory 
medical advice, me bein’ temporary 
engaged in repair work on the city 
pavements through a mistake in the 
police court. 

William dear looks at me like it was 
the day of judgment an’ his job was 
separatin’ the fatted calves from the 
goats and prodigals, and he says: 

“Don’t you think, Aunt Estelle, 
we better get his hair cut an’ get him 
shaved the first thing, an’ then get 
him clothes?” 

‘William dear is my friend,” 
thinks I. 

She calls James, which was the 
butler, an’ James he buttles me into a 
bathroom the like of which I never 
seen before, an’ then he buttles me 
into a suit of somebody’s clothes 
an’ into a room at the top of the 
house next to his’n, an’ then he 
comes an’ buttles a razor at me, 
him bein’ the most mournful-lookin’ 
fat man I ever seen; an’ he says 
that me not bein’ respectable I 'll 
take my meals alone in the kitchen 
after the servants is done. People 
has made similar errors about me 
before. 

An’ first thing I knowed I ’d been 
in that house more ’n a week. I eats 
an’ I sleeps an’ I smokes an’ I enjoys 
the absence of worry. The only 
uncomfortable part about bein’ a 
guest was Miss Estelle. Soon as 
she found out I was an agnostic, she 
took charge of my intellectuals and 
the things that went into’em. An’ 
whatever brand of disgrace them 
agnostics really is I ain’t never found 
out to this day, just havin’ come 
acrost the word accidental. 

Biddy Malone, which was the 
kitchen mechanic, she says the 
Professor’s wife ’s been over to her 
mother’s while this small-pox has 
been goin’ on. An’ Biddy she says if 
she was Mrs. Booth she ’d stay there 
too. They ’s been some talk anyhow, 
Biddy says, about Mrs. Booth and a 
musician feller around that town. 
But Biddy, she likes Mrs. Booth, and 
even if it was true, which it ain't, 


who could blame her? For things 
ain’t joyous around that house since 
Miss Estelle she come to live there. 
The Professor, he’s so full of scientifics 
he don’t know nothin’ with no sense 
to it, Biddy says; but while scientifics 
is worryin’ to the nerves of a family, 
an’ while his labratory often makes 
the house smell like a sick drug-store 
had crawled into it an’ died there, 
they would n’t of been no serious row 
on between the Professor and his 
wife, not all the time, if it had n’t 
been for Miss Estelle. She ’s made 
herself boss of that house, and she ’s 
a she-devil, Biddy says. An’ between 
them scientifics and Miss Estelle, 
things has got where Mrs. Booth 
can’t stand ’em much longer. 

I did n’t blame her none for gettin’ 
sore on her job, neither. You can’t 
expect a woman that’s pretty, an’ 
knows it, an’ ain’t more ’n thirty-two 
or three, an’ don’t look it, to be inter- 
ested in mummies, an’ pickled snakes, 
an’ chemical profusions, not all the 
time. Maybe when Mrs. Booth 
would ask him, Biddy says, if he was 
goin’ to take her to the opery that 
night, the Professor would look up in 
an absent-minded way an’ ask her 
did she know them Germans had 
invented anew disease. It would n’t 
of been so bad if the Professor had 
picked out one brand of scientifics 
an’ stuck to em regular. Mrs. Booth 
could of got used to any one kind. 
But maybe this week the Profes- 
sors bug would be ornithography. 
an’ he’d be chasin’ hummin’-birds 
all over the front lawn; an’ the next 
he ’d_ be puttin’ gastronomy into 
William’s breakfast feed. They was 
always a row on over the kids, which 
they had n’t been till Miss Estelle 
come. Mrs. Booth she said they 
could kill their own selves if they 
wanted to, him and Miss Estelle, but 
she had more right than any one 
else to say what went into William’s 
digestive ornaments. She did n’t want 
him brought up scientific nohow, 
but just human. But Miss Estelle ’s 
got so she bosses that whole house 
now, an’ the kids don’t hardly dare 
kiss their ma in front of her on account 
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of germs and things. An’ with Miss’ 
Estelle takin’ care of their religious 
organs an’ their intellectuals an’ 
things like that, an’ the Professor 
fillin’ °em up on new invented feeds, 
I reckon they never was two kids 
got more education to the square 
inch, outside and in. It had n't 
worked none on Miss Margery yet, 
her bein’ younger, but William dear 
he took it hard and serious, an’ it 
made bumps all over his head. Every 
time that boy cut his finger he just 
naturally bled scientifics. 

One night when I ’ve been there 
more ’n a week, an’ gettin’ kind 0’ 
tired 0’ stayin’ in one place so long, 
I don’t want to go to bed after I 
eats, an’ I gets a-hold of some of the 
Professor’s cigars an’ goes into the 
library to see if he’s got anythin’ 
fit to read. An’ sittin’ there thinkin’ 
of the awful remarkable people they 
is in this world, I must of went to 
sleep. Pretty soon in my sleep I 
hears two voices. An’ then I wakes 
up sudden and still hears ’em, low 
an’ quick like, in the room that opens 
right off the library with a couple of 
them slidin’ doors like is onto a 
box car. One voice was a woman’s 
voice, and it was n’t Miss Estelle’s. 

“But I must see them before we 
go, Henry,” she says. 

An’ the other was a man’s voice, an’ 
it was n’t no one around our house. 

“‘But, my God,” he says, ‘“sup- 
pose you catch it yourself, Jane!” 

I set up straight then, for Jane was 
the Professor’s wife’s first name. 

‘“You mean suppose you catch it,” 
she says. I like to of seen the look 
she must of give him to fit in with 
the way she said that you. He 
did n’t say nothin’, the man didn’t; 
an’ then her voice softens down 
some, an’ she says, low an’ slow: 
‘‘Henry, would n’t you love me if I 
did get it? S’pose it marked me all 


“*Oh, of course,” he says, ‘‘ of course 
I would. Nothin’ can change the 
way I feel. You know that.” He 
said it quick enough, all right, just 
the way they do on the stage, but it 
sounded too much like it does in a show 
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to of suited me if I’d a-been her. I 
seen folks overdo them little talks 
before this. 

I listens some more, an’ then I 
seen. This is that musician fellow 
Biddy Malone ’s been talkin’ about. 
She ’s goin’ with him all right but she’s 
got to kiss the kids first. Women is 
like that. They may hate the kids’ 
father all right, but it ain’t many 
of them don’t like the kids. I thinks 
to myself: ‘‘It must be late. I bet 
they was already started, and she 
made him bring her here first so she 
could sneak in an’ see the kids; 
she just could n’t get by. But she’s 
takin’ a fool risk, too, for how ’s she 
goin’ to see Miss Margery with the 
nurse comin’ and goin’ all night? 
An’ evenif she tries just to see William 
it’s a ten to one shot he ’Il wake up 
an’ she’ll be caught at it.” An’ then 
I thinks, Suppose sheis? What of it? 
Ain’t a woman got a right to come 
to her own house, even if it is quaran- 
tined, an’ see her kids? An’ if she’s 
caught seein’ em, how would anyone 
know she was fixin’ to run off? An’ 
ain’t she got a right to have a friend 
of her husband’s bring her over from 
her mother’s house, even if it is a 
little late? Then I seen she was n’t 
takin’ no great chances neither, an’ 
I thinks maybe I better go an’ put 
the Professor wise to what ’s doin’; 
he’s treated me pretty white. An’ 
then I thinks: ‘‘I be dam if I meddle; 
so far ’s I can see, the Professor 
ain’t gettin’ far from what ’s comin’ 
to him, nohow; an’ as for her, you 
got to let some people find out some 
things for theirselves. Anyhow, where 
do J get on at?” 

But I want to get a look at Henry, 
anyhow. So I eases off my shoes, an’ 
I eases over to them slidin’ doors, 
an’ I puts my face to the crack; the 
talk goin’ back an’ forth between 
them two, him wantin’ her to come 
away quick, an’ her undecided 
whether to see the kids. An’ all the 
time she ’s half hopin’ maybe she ’ll 
be caught if she does try to see 
’em, an’ she ’s beggin’ off for time 
generally. 

I did n't blame that musician 
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fellow none when I seen her. She 
was a peach. 

An’ I could n’t blame her so much, 
neither, when I thought o’ Miss Es- 
telle an’ all them scientific gags of 
the Professor’s strung out for years 
and years. 

An’ yet, when I 
piped the man, | 
sorto’ wished she 
would n’t. I seen 
right off Henry would 
n't do. It takes a 
man with a lot o’ the 
real goods to keep a 
woman jollied along 
an’ feelin’ good when 
he ’s married to her, 
but it takes a man 
with twicet as much 
to make her feel right 
when he ain’t. I seen 
them things work out 
before this. This guy 
wears one of them 
little brown pointed 
beards to hide where 
his chin ain’t. An’ 
his eyes is too much 
like a woman’s which 
is the kind that al- 
ways gets the biggest 
piece of pie at the 
lunch counter an’ then forgets the 
girl that brings it. 

She was settin’ down in front of a 
table, twistin’ her fingers together, 
an’ he was walkin’ up an’ down. I 
seen he was mad, an’ tryin’ not to 
show it, an’ I seen he was scared of 
the small-pox an’ tryin’ not to show 
that. An’ just about that time 
somethin’ happened that jolted me. 

They was one of them big chairs 
in that room where them two was, 
that has got a high back an’ spins 
around on itself. It was right acrost 
from me, on the other side of the 
room, facin’ the front winder. An’ 
it begins to turn, slow an’ easy. At 
first | thought it wasn’t turnin’. An’ 
then I seen it was. But they did n't. 
They was all took up with each other 
in the middle o’ the room. 

She turns a little more, that chair. 


SHE WAS SETTIN’ 


- Will she squeak, I wonders? 





OF A TABLE, TWISTIN’ HER FIN- 
GERS TOGETHER, AN’ HE 
WAS WALKIN’ UP AN’ 
DOWN 


‘‘Don’t be a fool, Jane,” says the 
Henry fellow. 

An’ around she comes three inches, 
that chair, without a squeak. 

‘‘A fool?’’? says Jane, an’ laughs. 
‘‘An’ I ain’t a fool to think of goin’ 
with you at all, then?’ 

Six inches more, an’ 
not a squeak, an’ | 
seen the calf of a leg 
an’ part of a crum- 
pled coat tail. 

“But I am goin’, 
Henry,” says Jane, 
an’ gets up like she’s 
goin’ to put her arms 
around him. 

But Jane don’t. 
For that chair swings 
clear around an’ 
there sets the Pro- 
fessor. He ’s all 
hunched up an’ caved 
in an’ he’s rubbin’ 
his eyes like he’s just 
woke up, an’ he’s got 
4 grin on his face 
that makes him look 
like Sister Estelle 
looks all the time. 

‘*Excuse me,” says 
the Professor. 

An’ they both 
swings round an’faces him. I can 
hear my heart bumpin’. Jane never 
says a word. The man with the 
brown beard never says a word. But 
if they felt like me they both felt 
like layin’ right down an’ havin’ a 
fit. They looks at him, an’ he sets 
there and grins at them. 

An’ after a while Jane, she says: 

‘‘Well, now you know! What are 
you goin’ to do about it?” 

An’ Henry he starts to say some- 
thin’ too, but 

‘Don’t start nothin’” says the 
Professor; ‘“‘you ain’t goin’ to do 
nothin’.”” Or they was words to that 
effect. 

‘Professor Booth,” he says, seein’ 
he’s got to make some sort of a chin- 
play before the woman, ‘‘I am———” 

“Shut up,’ says the Professor, 
real quiet. ‘‘I’ll tend to you in a 
minute. You don’t count for much, 
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This here thing is mostly between 
me and my wife.” 

When he talks so decided, I thinks 
maybe that Professor’s got somethin’ 
in him besides science after all. An’ 
Jane she looks kind 0’ surprised her- 
self. But she says nothin’ except: 

‘‘What are you goin’ to do, Fred- 
erick?”’ An’ then she laughs one of 
them mean kind of laughs, an’ looks 
at Henry like she wanted him to 
smoke up, an’ says: ‘‘ What can you 
do, Frederick?”’ 

Frederick, he says, still quiet: 

‘‘There ’s several things I could 
do that would look bad in the news- 
papers. But it ain’t none of them, 
without one of you forces it onto 
me.” Or they was words to that 
effect. 

Then he says, ‘‘ You did want to see 
the children, Jane?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘‘Jane,”’ he says, ‘‘can’t you see 
I’m more of a man than that dam 
sissy?” 

The Professor, he was woke up af- 
ter all them years of scientifics, an’ 
he did n’t want to see her go. ‘‘ Look 
at him,” he says, pointin’ to the 
man with the brown beard, “he’s 
scared stiff right now.” 

I’d a-been scared myself if I'd 
a-been caught with the goods on 
that-a-way, an’ the Professor’s voice 
soundin’ like chopped ice clinkin’ 
in a high-ball glass every time he 
looked at the Henry feller. I seen 
the Professor did n’t want no blood 
on the carpet without he had to 
have it, but I seen he was makin’ up 
his mind about somethin’ too. Jane 
she says: 

“You a better man? You? You 
think you been a model husband 
just because you never beat me none, 
don’t you?” Or it was words to that 
effect. 

‘‘No,” says the Professor, ‘I been a 
blame fool all right. I been a worse 
fool maybe than if I had o’ beat you 
some.’’ Then he turns to Henry an’ 
he says: 

‘“Dools is out o’ fashion, ain’t 
they? An’ killin’s looks bad in the 
papers, don’t they? Well, you wait 


for me.’’ An’ he ducks out, an’ I hear 
him runnin’ down-stairs into his lab- 
ratory. 

An’ Henry, he don’t want to wait. 
But Henry, he’s ashamed not to wait 
with her a-lookin’ at him. An’ it’s 
up to him to make some kind of a 
strong play, but he don’t do it; an’ 
she’s too much of a thoroughbred 
to show him she expects it. An’ me, 
I’m gettin’ the fidgets and wonderin’ 
to myself, “‘What is that Professor . 
up to now? Whatever it is, it ain’t 
like no one else. He’s nuts, that 
Professor. An’ she’s nuts. I wonder 
is they anyone that ain’t nuts 
sometimes?” An’ I been around 
some, too, but I ain’t never seen no 
one that wasn’t nuts when the search 
us the fem come into the case, which 
is a Dago word I got out of a news- 
paper, meanin’, ‘“‘Who was the dead 
gent’s lady friend?”” An’ we all set 
an’ sweat an’ fidgeted waitin’ for 
that nut Professor. 

He come back, with that Sister 
Estelle grin splittin’ his face in two, 
and a pill box in his hand. They 
was two pills in the box. He says, 
placid an’ chilly: 

‘Yes, sir, dools is out of fashion, 
an’ blood looks bad in the news- 
papers. This here is the age of 
science. All the same, the one that 
gets her has got to fight for her. If 
she ain’t worth fightin’ for, she 
ain’t worth havin’. Here is two pills. 
I made ’’em. One ’s got enough poi- 
son in it to kill a whole regiment, 
when it gets to goin’ good, which it 
does fifteen minutes after takin’. The 
other’s got nothin’ in it but harmless- 
ness. If you get the poison one, | 
keep her. If I get it, you can have 
her, only I, hope you'll wait long 
enough so there won’t be no scandal 
around town.”’ 

Henry never said a word. He 
opened his mouth, but nothin’ come 
of it. When he done that I thought 
I heard his tongue rub against his 
cheek like a piece of sand-paper. 
He was scared, Henry was. 

‘‘But you know which is which,” 
Jane says. ‘‘The thing ain't fair.”’ 

‘‘That is why,” says the Professor, 
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“‘my dear Jane is goin’ to shuffle 
them pills around each other her 
ownself, an’ then pick out one for 
him an’ one forme. You don’t know 
which is which. An’ him bein’ in 
favor, he’s goin’ to get first choice. 
An’ if he gets the one that I want 
him to get, Mr. Murray will please 
leave the house and the premises 
an’ get so far off in the fifteen minutes 
that ’s left to him that he won’t die 
near my place. Everythin’ is goin’ 
to be nice an’ quiet an’ respectable, 
an’ no questions asked nowhere, 
because the action of this here chemi- 
cal is similar to heart failure. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to have no blood nowhere 
without I have to,” he says. Or 
they was words to that effect. 

He’s rubbin’ it in too much, I 
thinks, an’ I wonders if I had n't 
better butt in and stop it. An’ then 
I thinks: ‘‘No; it’s them three.” 
Besides, I want to see which one’s 
goin’ to get that loaded pill. I always 
been interested in 
games of chance of 
all kinds, an’ when 
I seen the Profes- 
sor was such a dead- 
game sport, I’m 
sorry I been mis- 
judgin’ him all this 
time. 

“T refuse,” says 
Jane, ‘‘to bea party 
to any murder like 
this.”’ 

“Huh! You do?” 
says the Professor. 
“Well, it ’s past 
your time to refuse 
now. You made 


it already. You're 
the main party to 
it. But do as you 
like,’”’ he says. ‘I’m 
givin’ him more than 
I ought to. I’m 
givin’ him his equal chance with them 
pills, instead of shootin’ him. An’ 
if you want to see fair play kept up, 
you got to hand ’em out. You got 
to kill one or the other of us, or 
else I'll kill him the other way. You 





better pick out one for him, for J 
know which is which. Or else let 
him pick one himself,’’ he says. 

Henry he wasn’t sayin’ nothin’. 
I thought he fainted. But he had n’t; 
I seen him lickin’ his lips. I bet 
Henry’s mouth was dry inside. 

Jane she took the box an’ she 
went around in front o’ Henry an’ 
she held it out to him, an’ she looked 
at him hard. She looked at him 
like. she was thinkin’: ‘‘For God’s 
sake, smoke up, an’ take one if it 
does kill you!’ An’ then she says 
out loud: ‘‘Henry, if you die, I will 
die too!” 

An’ Henry he took one. His hand 
shook. But he took it. If she’d a 
looked at me like that, maybe I 
would of took one myself. She was 
a peach. But I don’t know. When 
she makes that break about dyin’, 
I looks at the Professor. It never 
fazed that nut. An’ I thinks again, 
‘“Maybe I better butt in an’ stop 
this deal.”’ An’ then 
I thinks: ‘‘No; it’s 
up to them three 
and  Providence.”’ 
Besides, I’m anx- 
ious to see who’s 
goin’ to get that pill 
with the science in 
it. I gets to feelin’ 
like Providence his- 
self wasin that next 
room pickin’ out 
them pills with his 
own hands, an’ I 
Was anxious to see 
what Providence’s 
ideas o’ right an’ 
wrong was like. So 
far as I could see, 
they was all three 
wrong, but if I’d 
a-been in there run- 


“MR. MURRAY, ARE YOU GOIN’ TO nin’ them pills in 
MAKE ME SHOOT YOU AFTER ALL?” 


Providence’s place, 
I ’d a let ’em all 
down easy. 

Henry he ain’t eat his pill yet. 
He ’s just lookin’ at it. The Pro- 
fessor reaches for his watch, and 
don’t find none on hisself. Then he 
reaches over an’ takes Henry’s watch, 





















































‘“ YOU THINK 1’M GOIN’ TO RUN ANY RISKS OF ANY KIND FOR 
ANYONE LIKE HIM ?” 


an’ opens it, an’ lays it on the table. 
‘‘A quarter past eleven,” he says. 
‘‘Mr. Murray, are you goin’ to make 
me shoot you, after all? I did n't 
want no scandal,” he says. “It’s 
up to you whether you want to eat 
that pill an’ get your even chance, 
or whether you want to get shot. 
The shootin’ way is sure, but it causes 
so much talk. These pills don’t im- 
plicate noone. Which?”’ 

An’ he pulls a gun. 

Henry, he looks at the gun, 

Then he looks at the pill. 

Then he swallows the pill. 

The Professor puts his gun back 
into his pocket, an’ then he puts his 
pill into his mouth. But he don’t 
swallow it. He looks at the watch, 
an’ he looks at Henry. 

‘“‘Sixteen minutes past eleven,’ 
says the Professor. ‘‘Mr. Murray 
will be dead at exactly twenty-nine 
minutes to twelve. I got the harmless 
one. I can tell by the taste of the 
chemicals.” 

An’ he put the pieces out into his 
hand to show that he’s chewed 
his ’n up, not bein’ willing to wait 
no fifteen minutes for a verdict 
from his digestive ornaments. Then 
he put them pieces back into his 
mouth an’ chewed ’em up an’ swal- 


, 


lowed ’em down like he was eatin’ 
cough-drops. 

Henry ’s got sweat breakin’ out 
all over his face, an’ he tries to 
make for the door, but he falls onto 
a sofa. 

‘“‘This is murder,” he says, weak 
like. An’ he tries to get up again, 
but this time he falls to the floor in 
a faint. 

‘‘It’s a dam short fifteen minutes,” 
I says to myself. ‘It ain’t scarcely 
two minutes. The Professor must 
of got more science into that there 
pill than he thought he had.” 

An’ when Henry falls the woman 
staggers and tries to throw herself 
on top of him. The corners of her 
mouth was all drawed down, and 
her eyes was turned up. But she 
don’t yell none. She-can’t. She 
tries, but she just gurgles in her 


throat. The Professor won’t let her 
fall He catches her. ‘Sit up, 
Jane,” he says, with that Sister 


Estelle look still onto his face, ‘‘and 
let ’s talk.” 

She looks at him with no-more 
sense in her face than a piece of 
putty has got. But she can’t look 
away from him. And I’m paralyzed 
too. If that fellow layin’ on the 
floor had only just kicked once, or 
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grunted, or done somethin’, I could 
of loosened up and yelled. But he 
ain’t more ’n dropped till I’m feelin’ 
like he’s been there a hundred years, 
an’ like the last word spoke was a 
hundred years ago. 

‘You ’re a murderer,” says Jane, 
in a whisper, lookin’ at the Professor 
in that stare-eyed way, like she was 
tryin’ to make herself feel sure 
he really was one. 

“Murder, Hell!” says the Professor. 
“You think I’m goin’ to run any 
risks of any kind for anyone like him? 
He’s scared, that’s all. He’s just 
fainted through fright. He’s a cow- 
ard. Them pills was both bread 
and sugar. Hell be all right in a 
minute or two. I just been showin’ 
you that fellow ain’t got nerve enough 
for a woman like you, Jane,’ he 
says. 

Then she begins to laugh and sob 
both at once, kind of wild like, her 
voice cluckin’ like a hen does, and 
she says: 

“It’s worse, it’s worse, it’s worse 
than murder! Some farceg is more 
tragic than any tragedy is,’”’ she 
says. Or they was words to that 
effect. 

An’ if Henry had of been really 
dead she would n’t of took it no 
harder than 
she begun to 
take it now 
she saw he 
wasn’t. But 
I seen she 
was takin’ on 
for herself 
now, more 
than for 
Henry. Wom- 
en is queer. 
When they is 
nuts about a 





You can be anything else and get 
away with it, but if you ’re a lobster 
all bets is off. Women is made unlike 
most other animals in some ways. 
And when the Professor kicks Henry 
in the ribs, and he comes to and 
sneaks out, Jane she never even 
looks at him. 

“Jane,” says the Professor, when 
she quiets down some, ‘‘you got a 
lot o’ things to forgive me. But do 
you s’pose I learned enough sense so 
we can make a go of it if we start 
over again?” 

But Jane she never said nothin’. 

‘‘Jane,” he says, ‘‘Estelle is goin’ 
back to New England, next week, to 
stay there for good.”’ 

Jane, she begins to take a little 
interest then. ‘‘Did Estelle tell you 
so?’’ she says. 

“Why, no,’ says the Professor, 
‘‘Estelle don’t know it yet. I’m 
goin’ to break the news to her in the 
mornin’.”’ 

But Jane still hates him. She’s 
makin’ herself hate him hard. She 
would n’t of been a human woman 
if she could of been coaxed up as 
easy as all that. Pretty soon she 
says, ‘‘I’m tired.’ an’ she went out 
lookin’ like the Professor was a 
perfect stranger. She was a peach, 
Jane was. 

After she 
left the Pro- 
fessor set 
there quite a 
while an’ 
smoked, an’ 
he was look- 
in’ tired out 
too. An’ they 
wasnt no 
mistake about 
me. I was 
dead all 


man they can I THINKS ABOUT HENRY’S WATCH ALL UNPROTECTED through my 


stand it to 
have that 
man killed a good deal better than 
to have him showed up ridiculous 
right in front of them. They will 
still be nuts about the man that’s 
dead, even if he was a crook, But 
thev don’t never forgive a lobster. 


ON THAT TABLE 


legs. An’ when 
the Professor 
leaves I says to myself: ‘‘There is 
too much emotions around _ this 
here house for a quiet man, an’ 
I better light a rag, small-pox or 
no small-pox.’’ So I goes to the 
front window an’ opens it easy, 
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but I thinks about Henry’s watch 
all unprotected on that table, every- 
body else havin’ forgot it, an’ I 
thinks I better hunt Henry up an’ 
give it to him. I explains to the 
police that my intentions with regard 
to that watch was perfectly honorable, 
but the police says it ain’t natural 
to be seen comin’ out of a front 
window at midnight with a hand- 
some gold watch in your hand; an’ 


if you ’re a-huntin’ the owner you 
are doin’ it peculiar. If I’d of been 
a thief, wouldn’t I of stole the sil- 
verware a week before that? But 
the more I travels around the more 
fools I see who can’t understand 
how a honest an’ upright citizen 
out of a job at his own trade can 
get into circumstantial evidence 
an’ still be an honest an’ upright 
citizen. 





THE PARTING 


Youtu—Youth—whither goest thou? 
Thou and I have never yet been parted. 


What dream is deceiving thee 
That thou wilt be leaving me, 


Who hast never left me since we started? 


See—the road lies long before: 
Look not on the byway. 
Life entreats us more and more: 

Let my way be thy way. 





Youth 


Youth—whither wilt thou wander? 


Would thy feet go back into the garden? 


We stole out together 
Never asking whether 


Time would take us back again and pardon. 


See—the road lies still and white: 
Do not look behind us, 

For the end is not in sight, 
Where the night will find us. 


Youth—Youth—full fain would I follow. 
Fain my feet would follow in the little paths aside. 


Ah, my heart is grieving me 
That thou wilt be leaving me! 


Something of my joy in life has died. 


See—how long the lone road lies, 
Bare and still, in truth. 

Backward turn my longing eyes— 
Youth—Youth! 


LovIsE DRISCOLL 
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By ALICE DUER MILLER 


was unprepared 
for the size and 
magnificence of 





fish ae the Overton house. 
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would have known 
that to visit the daughter of Balby 
Overton was a thing not to be done 
unadvisedly or lightly. It was an oc- 
casion to be dressed for, and men- 
tioned afterward, with a casualness 
only apparent. 

But Vickers knew nothing of this, 
—only knew that a pretty girl had 
asked him to visit her, and that an 
evening had soon presented itself 
when he found it convenient to go. 
Nor would he, for his nature lacked 
reverence, have been very much 
impressed at knowing that Overton 
was thought a great man in the 
neighborhood. He had begun life 
like all the other men in Hilltop, had 
skated and swum in the river with 
the rest, had gone to school with the 
other boys, and had not, as they 
delighted to remember, been very 
wise or very industrious. Afterward 
he had studied law and then gone 
into a law-office in the nearest large 
town. From that moment he had 
begun to rise; so that the old con- 
servative firm which had consented 
to receive him as a clerk was now 
generally spoken of as “Overton’s 
partners.’’ He wasconsidered the first 
lawyer in the state, and spoken of 
as the next senator. He was known, 
too, to have made money. 

And yet he had never moved away 
from Hilltop. Hilltop itself expected 
it, and waited anxiously for the first 
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symptom; waited to hear him com- 
plain of the heat of summer, or the 
exigencies of his daughter’s education. 
He never spoke of either. Perhaps 
political reasons chained him, or 
perhaps he was not above enjoying 
the position of a big man in a small 
place, or possibly he was bound by 
an affection for the neighborhood 
where he was born and bred. In any 
case, he built himself a new house, 
and an anomalous being, whose 
position Hilltop never clearly under- 
stood, came and laid out the grounds 
—‘“‘a landscape gardener,’’ was under- 
stood to be his official title. Hilltop 
on the whole disapproved of him. 
He planted strange trees, and they 
asked each other why it was, “if 
Balby wanted trees so bad, he did n’t 
build his house down in the woods. ”’ 
But Overton himself remained un- 
changed—unchanged at least as far 
as any one could judge. He still 
came to town meetings and quarrelled 
with Dr. Briggs just as he had always 
done. It is true that certain people 
who had always called him “ Balby,”’ 
or even ‘‘Scrawny ”’ (for he was thin), 
began now to let slip an occasional 
“Mr. Overton,”’ but he still took the 
8.12 train in the morning, and the 
5.37 in the afternoon; his daughter 
still went among them like all the 
other daughters of Hilltop; and if 
he had not had a big house, and 
strange, obscure, but very expensive 
objects understood to be “first edi- 
tions,’? no one could have laid a 
finger on any alteration in him. 
Vickers did not of course know any- 
thing of all this, did not notice the 
impressive gate, or the iron palings, 
or anything until a large stone house 
loomed up before him in the moon- 
light. Then, after he had rung the 
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bell, he turned to look at the view, 
and as he withdrew his eyes from the 
soft shadowy rolling country, he saw 
that in the foreground was a long 
marble balustrade, and beyond this, 
marble seats and fountains that 
stood out sharply against a back- 
ground of cedars. 

The servant who answered the door 
said that Miss Overton was on the 
piazza, and led the way to the back 
of the house, where Vickers found 
that he had been anticipated by two 
young men, who were sitting on the 
steps of the piazza, looking up at the 
girl in her low wicker chair. It 
struck Vickers that the conversation 
had languished, for there was a 
decided pause as he approached. 
But this illusion was dispelled by 
Miss Overton’s greeting, which was 
so markedly constrained, so totally 
different from the manner in which 
she had invited him to come, that 
Vickers did not need much perception 
to guess that she had been warned he 
was not a desirable acquaintance. 

He did not allow that knowledge, 
however, to chill his pleasant manner. 
He took his place on the steps, al- 
though there were a number of 
luxurious looking chairs standing 
about. He was punctiliously in- 
troduced to both of the young men, 
and he remarked at once that it was 
very kind in Miss Overton to let him 
come, as he seemed to be in the way 
at home. 

“Oh, I suppose Mr. Emmons was 
there,’’ said Miss Overton; and it 
presently appeared that Miss Overton 
did not think Mr. Emmons half good 
enough for Nellie. One of the young 
men said rather gruffly that he did 
not think so either, and was greeted 
by so many sly giggles and innuen- 
does that Vickers gathered that he 
too had had pretensions in this 
direction. 

Vickers contented himself by re- 
marking that Emmons did not seem 
to him a romantic figure, and Miss 
Overton burst out: 

“And Nellie of all people, who 
might have married so many nice 


” 


men. 


‘The deuce you say,’’ cried Vickers, 
and was rewarded for his interest by 
hearing all the gossip of Nellie’s love- 
affairs for the last six years. 

He turned to Miss Overton. “And 
why did not Nellie accept any of these 
eligible proposals?” he asked. 

There was a short but awkward 
pause, and then Miss Overton re- 
plied in a low voice that she under- 
stood Nellie did not feel she could 
leave her uncle. 

The answer, though not painful 
for the reason they thought, was 
nevertheless painful to Vickers. It 
seemed to set a new obstacle between 
him and Nellie. A woman might for- 
give you for overworking her, even 
for robbing her, but for coming be- 
tween her and a man she fancied— 
never. No wonder he had not found 
it easy to establish pleasant relations 
with her. The task looked harder 
than ever. 

He had no difficulty in thawing 
little Miss Overton’s manner. She 
was a type he understood better. 
She giggled so delightedly every time 
he opened his mouth, that he felt 
emboldened to stay even after the 
two young men had risen together. 
As soon as they had gone the former 
constraint returned to the girl’s man- 
ner. She asked stiffly: 

“Do you find Hilltop much changed 
Mr. Lee?”’ 

“T find myself changed,’’ answered 
Vickers. He had no intention of 
losing any of the advantages of his 
position, nor was he going until he 
had drawn her back to a more friendly 
tone. ‘‘You see I have been living 
among another people. Did it ever 
strike you, Miss Overton, what is the 
distinguishing trait of the Anglo- 
Saxon race?”’ 

Miss Overton, who was not quite 
sure what the Anglo-Saxon race was, 
answered that it had not. 

“Why their ability to pick out 
another person’s duty. Ever since 
I’ve been here every one has been 
telling me what my duty is—except 
you.”’ 

“But is n’t that a help, sometimes, 
Mr. Lee?’’ the girl asked siiyly. She 
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had heard that her visitor was some- 
times in need of a little advice in this 
matter. 

“Ah, but how do they know my 
duty, Miss Overton? They all think 
they do; but do they? There are 
so many different kinds of duty, just 
as there are so many different kinds 
of virtue.” 

“But are there many?” asked Miss 
Overton, trying to think how many 
she had learned there were at school. 
Was it nine virtues, or nine Muses. 
She was sure about the seven deadly 
sins. 

“Oh, all sorts and kinds. I hada 
servant once in Central America, who 
was the kindest little chap to animals. 
When my mackaw was ill, he insisted 
on sitting up all night with it, and 
yet I found out afterward that just 
before he came to me he had murdered 
his mother and grandmother, because 
he said they nagged him.”’ 

‘What an interesting life you must 
have had, Mr. Lee,”’ said the girl, for 
this casual mention of crimes was 
startling to Hilltop notions. 

“And courage is a queer thing,” 
Vickers went on; “I knew a native 
down there who cried when an 
American knocked him down, and 
yet when it came to sheer crazy 
courage—”’ 

Just at this moment a tall figure 
came through the window. 

“What a beautiful night,’’ said a 
quiet voice. 

‘Father, this is Mr. Lee,’’ said the 
girl, and there was a something anx- 
ious, almost appealing, in her tone. 

The anxiety seemed unnecessary 
for Overton answered pleasantly: 
“What, Bob Lee? glad to see you 
here!’’ As he spoke he stepped out 
into the moonlight, and Vickers saw 
his long thin clever Yankee face. 
“Just going?’’ he went on, glancing 
at his guest, who as a matter of fact 
had no such intention. “I'll walk 
a little way with you.” 

Vickers was surprised at the Great 
Man’s cordiality, but his surprise 
was short-lived. Indeed it lasted no 
further than the corner of the piazza. 

‘‘T always think, Mr. Lee,” Overton 


began at once, “that if a disagreeable 
thing has to be said, the sooner the 
better. Now I hope you will come 
and see me again, come and see me 
as Often as you feel like it; but I do 
not desire your friendship for my 
daughter.” 

In his day Vickers had knocked 
men down for less, but there was 
something so calm and friendly and 
reasonable in Overton’s manner that 
it never occurred to him to do more 
than ask quite mildly: 

‘“‘And why this difference, sir?’’ 

“Oh,” said Overton, “I allow my- 
self a great many things [ don't 
permit Louisa—whiskey and cigars, 
and acquaintances with reformed 
characters. I assume that you have 
reformed, Mr. Lee, or else you would 
not have come to see us at‘all.”’ 

“There is something very frank 
about the way you assume that Il 
needed to,” retorted Vickers. 

‘“‘T make it a point even in court,”’ 
said Overton, “‘not to dispute the 
obvious. ” 

It struck Vickers that there was no 
use in resenting insults to a past with 
which he was so little connected that 
he was in complete ignorance of its 
dark places. Hoping to throw a 
little light upon the subject he 
began: 

‘Perhaps you will tell which inci- 
dent or incidents of my past you—”’ 

Overton cut him short with a 
smile. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I won’t. In 
the tirst place I don’t mean to walk 
so far, and in the second it would n’t 
be pertinent. The point is that you 
are a reformed character. In my 
experience there is nothing so dan- 
gerous to the young. Their admira- 
tion for the superb spectacle of 
Satan trodden underfoot is too apt 
to include an admiration of Satan 
himself. In short, my dear sir, I 
don’t think you have any ground for 
quarrelling with me because I think 
you a dangerous fellow. for young 
girls,” 

“Tt is not exactly a compliment,” 
said Vickers. 

“Either of those young sparks 
who have just gone would have given 
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ten years of his life for such an ac- 
cusation.”’ Both men laughed at the 
incontestable truth of this assertion, 
but Vickers felt it necessary to say: 

‘But I am a good deal older than 
they are.” 

“And a good many other things 
as well.” They had reached the 
impressive gate-post, and Overton 
stopped. ‘‘Suppose you come and 
dine with me to-morrow night,” and 
he added, in exactly the same tone, 
‘‘Louisa is dining with a friend.” 

Vickers looked at him a moment 
and then exclaimed candidly: ‘‘ Now 
I wonder why in thunder you asked 
me to dinner.” 

Overton smiled. “‘ Let me tell you,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘I must confess I was 
an eavesdropper this evening. Sitting 
in the house I could hear your voice, 
and I amused myself trying to guess 
who you could be that I could not 
place in Hilltop. I could not even 
guess your family. It was princi- 
pally to satisfy my curiosity that I 
came out.” 

‘‘Do you remember me, Mr. Over- 
ton, before I went away,” asked 
Vickers eagerly. 

“T have an excellent memory,” 
answered the lawyer, briefly. 

“Do I seem to you to have 
changed?”’ 

‘Physically changed, you mean?”’ 

“Ta.” 

Overton looked at him reflectively 
in the moonlight. 

“More than physically,” he re- 
turned at length. 

“Mentally?” 

‘Mentally, if you like. It seems 
to me, Lee, that you have changed 
your soul, and you -will forgive my 
saying that it seems to me a damned 
good thing. Good night.” 

Vickers went on his way whistling. 
The interview had raised his spirits 
with its suggestion that his own 
personality might yet triumph over 
Lee’s. It seemed a very fitting 
climax to the evening, when he saw 
Nellie standing at the door, most 
evidently looking for him. 

‘“‘Ah, Nellie,” he said, ‘‘you were 
afraid I had bolted.” 


“I was not,” she answered firmly; 
‘“‘only I did not want to lock up the 
house, until you were in.” 

‘‘Nellie,’’ he said again, ‘‘ you were 
most mortally afraid in the depths 
of that hard little heart of yours that 
I had run away.” 

‘“‘T don’t know whether I am most 
afraid you will run away, or disgrace 
us by staying. Where have you 
been, Bob?”’ 

Vickers looked down at her and felt 
inclined to refuse her the information, 
but seeing possibilities in telling her, 
he almost instantly answered: 

“T have most safely engaged in a 
visit to Miss Overton.” 

‘Louisa Overton? Oh, Bob, how 
could you?” 

‘But why not? I had supposed it 
one of the very most respectable—”’ 

“You know that is not what | 
meant.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will tell me what 
you do mean.”’ 

“You must not go and see little 
Louisa. She is a perfect child. She 
has seen nothing, and knows no one. 
I do not think she would even amuse 
you very much, Bob. She is too 
simple and innocent. I can not 
think what put it into your head to 

"ie 

“Well, one of the things was that 
she asked me.”’ 

“You must not go again.”’ 

“T can hardly avoid it. I am 
dining there to-morrow night.” 

‘She asked you to dinner?’”’ 

“Certainly I did not invite myself.” 

There was a short pause, and then 
Nellie said, with determination: “‘ Bob 
I am to a certain degree responsible 
for your being here at all.”’ 

“You are entirely responsible.”’ 

“T feel the responsibility. I feel 
it is my duty to make you behave 
rightly while you are here. It is not 
behaving rightly to try and acquire 
an influence over an inexperienced 
child like Louisa Overton.” 

‘““My dear Nellie, how women jump 
to conclusions! Is an evening visit 
a sure prelude to acquiring an 
influence?” 

“Yes, for a man like you.”’ 
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“Be careful, or I shall interpret 
that as a compliment, if you don’t 
change the form of your sentence.”’ 

“You may interpret it as you like,’ 
returned she. “I repeat that it is 
quite possible that your looks, your 
size, your manner and your adven- 
tures might be very dazzling to a 
girl, who,’’ she added relentlessly, 
“did not know much about you.” 

“But every one here seems to 
know everything about me, to judge 
by their disapproving glances,”’ 

“T don’t believe that Louisa does. 
But I tell you frankly, Bob, if you go 
there again—”’ 

‘‘ Another threat, Nellie? I never 
knew any one who believed so com- 
pletely in government by threat.”’ 

“How else can I treat you?”’ 

“Well, you might try being a little 
bit nice to me. Don’t you think 
that would be rather more likely 
to make me stay at home? But to 
be left alone in the garden, while 
you and Emmons—” 

‘You were at liberty to join us.”’ 

“Ay, there’s a prospect to keep a 
man at home. Three of us, so con- 
genial, sitting up making conversation. 
A dangerously alluring proposition, 
Nellie, upon my word!” 

“You can hardly expect me to re- 
fuse to see Mr. Emmons because 
you have come home.” 

“T do not say what I expect: I ask 
you to be a little more civil to me. 
I don’t make it a business proposition, 
and I don’t make it a threat like you; 
but if you really want me to stay at 
home, and behave myself, there is 
only one way to do it.” 

Nellie looked very grave and then 
began to smile. 

“You know that sounds rather 
like a threat to me,” she said. 

“Then you see the force of bad 
example. I did not use to threaten 
my friends,” 

“T am not your friend,’ she an- 
swered quickly. 

“What are you?” 

If he had expected to hear her 
reply “your enemy,”’ he was wrong. 

“Tt seems to me that for six years 
I have been your slave—”’ 


’ 


“T wish I had known it.”’ 

“And now I intend that you shall 
be mine.”’ 

He laughed. “ Well, you are frank, 
at least. But let me tell you, that it 
has never been found good commer- 
cial policy to treat even slaves too 
badly. Your whole position is based 
on the assumption that I shall always 
prefer this house to State’s Prison. 
But be careful. There is many a 
good criminal whom I should prefer 
to Emmons as a companion, and a 


- warder is tender and human com- 


pared to you, Nellie. Have a little 
commonsense, my dear girl. If Iam 
to stay, you must be civil.”’ 

She turned sharply away from him, 
and he made no effort to detain her. 
They walked side by side across the 
hall, absorbed in their own thoughts. 
Nellie’s were obvious. She was 
plainly weighing the claims of an 
excellent fiancé, against those of a 
worthless cousin. Vickers was asking 
himself, for the first time, whether, 
after all, he any longer wanted to 
prove to her that he was not Lee. If 
he had the proofs in his hand at that 
moment, would he show them to 
her? There would be one splendid 
scene, one instant of triumph. It 
would be worth a great deal to see 
Nellie humble; but would it be 
worth going away for all time? He 
had to choose between leaving her, 
a rehabilitated character, or at least 
partially rehabilitated, but still leav- 
ing her; or remaining to be despised. 
It struck him with some force that 
on the whole he preferred to remain. 

It was at best a very pretty ques- 
tion, 


vil 


When Vickers came downstairs 
ready to start for Mr. Overton’s, Em- 
mons was just arriving to dine at 
the Lees’. The two men met at the 
front door. Emmons eyed Vickers 
suspiciously. Evidently he and Nellie 
had had some discussion as to the 
advisability of allowing the renegade 
as much liberty as evening visits 
implied. Indeed, the little man al- 
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most blocked Vickers’s ait for a 
moment. 

‘Going out?” he asked. 

“Going to dine with a friend,” 
returned Vickers. The reply made 
Emmons curious. In the first place 
he did not approve of Vickers’s roam- 
ing over the country by moonlight; 
in the second there were few people 
in Hilltop who would receive Bob Lee 
into their houses. Perhaps it was 
not so much curiosity as distrust that 
was aroused in him. On reviewing 
the situation he simply did not be- 
lieve a word. 

‘“‘T am sure it is very nice to see 
you making friends so quickly,’’ he 
said. 

‘*Oh, I usually make friends quickly, 
if at all. And the same way with 
enemies. As I am a little late,” he 
added, with the utmost geniality, 
“perhaps you will just step aside 
and let me go.” 

Reluctantly Emmons allowed the 
other to pass, but as he did so, he 
hazarded one more question. 

‘“*Going far?” he said. 

Vickers did not answer. He was 
some distance down the path, and 
possibly did not hear; but it is 
irritating to be left with an un- 
answered question on your lips, and 
Emmons came storming in to Nellie, 
who was standing in the hall. 

‘‘Where is he going, Nellie? I 
don’t think we are justified in letting 
him loose on the countryside—a man 
like that.” 

Nellie was watching Vickers’s back 
as he swung out of sight, and she re- 
turned rather absently, “‘ He is din- 
ing at the Overtons’.”” She did not 
at first observe the expression of sur- 
prise and annoyance that appeared 
upon the face of her betrothed. 

“The Overtons’!”’ he exclaimed. 

Now we all know that strangely 
petty ambitions are laid away in the 
minds of even the greatest; and 
Emmons had always cherished a 
secret wish to be on terms of intimacy 
with Overton, whom he often de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ablest man in New 
England.” But, though the compli- 
ment must necessarily have been 


repeated, it had never won for its 
inventor the cordiality which it de- 
served. 

“To the Overtons’,”’ he repeated. 
“Well, you will excuse my saying 
that seems to be about the most 
extraordinary thing I ever heard.” 

“Does it?” returned Nellie. ‘“‘It 
does n’t to me. People like Bob are 


such a rarity in Hilltop.” 


Emmons glanced at her to see what 
in the world she could mean, and not 
being very much the wiser for his 
glance, answered contemptuously: “A 
rarity! Fortunately.” 

Nellie appeared to be willing to take 
up the subject from a thoughtful and 
scientific standpoint. 

“T don’t know that I think it for- 
tunate,’’ she replied. ‘“‘It does not 
seem to me that the absence of fine- 
looking, amusing young men is a 
matter for any community to con- 
gratulate itself upon.” 

It would have been impossible, 
of course, that any girl with a profile 
like Nellie’s should wish deliberately 
to annoy another human being— 
least of all a thoroughly domesticated 
fiancé. Certainly such an idea never 
occurred to Emmons, and yet none 
the less he found himself distinctly 
irritated. 

“T hardly think you would find 
the community improved by chang- 
ing men like Dr. Briggs and the 
Reverend Mr. Fowler, for men of the 
type of your cousin.” 

Nellie laughed. ‘I only suggested 
that Mr. Overton would find them 
more amusing at dinner,’’ she said. 

“T think,” said Emmons, “that 
you are talking without thinking.”’ 

She seemed at any rate quite 
willing to think without talking, and 
a pause fell upon the conversation. 
It was almost with relief that they 
heard the sound of the village fire- 
bell break in upon the silence. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong—a regular, ter- 
rible sound of warning, almost like 
a human voice calling for help in 
the darkness. Nellie started up. The 
sound brought recollections of old tra- 
gedies. Fire seldom visited Hilltop, 
but when it came the little town was 
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almost helpless. Emmons rose too, 
but more slowly. 

Already the quiet night was full of 
the sounds of shouting and hurrying 
feet, and then the tinkle of the little 
hand fire-machine. The fire was at 
some distance, for the tinkling grew 
fainter and fainter, and finally died 
away entirely. 

“Oh, let ’s go, James,”’ said Nellie. 

A man may be pardoned for not 
wishing to take his fiancée to one 
of the few situations where he cannot 
shine. Emmons shook his head, pout- 
ing out his lips slightly. 

“Oh, I don’t think you want to 
go, my dear. It’s a long way off and 
the dew is heavy.” 

“Yes, but I do,’’ said Nellie. She 
opened the coat closet, and began 
hunting for an old cloak. 

“It’s probably nothing at all— 
a false alarm,” he continued; but 
seeing that she persisted—and she 
could be very persistent when she 
wanted to—he added; “ “Oh, very 
well; I'll go up to the corner of 
the road, and if it is anything 
wérth seeing, I’ll come back for 
you.” 

Left alone, Nellie sat down on the 
steps of the front piazza and waited. 
Now that Emmons had gone so 
meekly, her conscience began to 
reproach her for her treatment of 
him throughout the evening. No 
wonder he disapproved of Bob. He 
was quite right to doso; she disap- 
proved of him, herself. Yet, the re- 
sult of a day’s effort to be, as he had 
asked, a little more civil had rendered 
him more civil in return. Even if 
one did disapprove of a man’s morals, 
one could not help noticing the 
extraordinary quickness with which 
he caught one’s ideas and anticipated 
one’s wishes. He never shut his 
eyes and repeated the same thing 
in exactly the same tone of voice—a 
trick of Emmons’s which for the first 
time she noticed annoyed her exces- 
sively. It was in the small things 
that Bob was so considerate of her 
feelings; and yet there was some- 
thing ludicrous in talking about a 
man’s consideration for her feelings 
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when he had stolen her patrimony 
before she had put up her hair. 

At this point she began to appre- 
ciate that Emmons had had more 
than time not only to run, but to 
walk, to the corner of the road and 
back. She went down to the gate, 
and looked up the road. There was 
no sign of him. He had been right 
then. It was only a false alarm. 
And then to contradict this hypothesis 
she saw the heavens suddenly lit up 
with the unmistakable glare of a 
conflagration. 

Emmons had played her false. 

Nellie did not hesitate an instant. 
She started out by herself. 

Guided first by the glare in the sky 
and soon by the sound of shouting, 
she cut across fields. Before long 
she came in sight of the fire. It was 
in the barn of a neighboring farmer. 
She could see the people crowding 
about it, and the thick rolling smoke 
that turned the full moon to a dull 
reddish brown. 

Coming up from the darkness no 
one noticed her. Every one was 
watching the flames, except those 
who were trying to put them out. 
The first person she saw was Vickers. 
His coat was off, and from the rather 
dangerous eminence of a _ wood- 
pile he was playing the hose upon 
the roof of a neighboring stable. 
Among the lookers on, she observed 
Overton, and then the perfidious 
Emmons. She might be excused for 
a feeling of anger against her be- 
trothed; and she was just approach- 
ing him in order to thank him for his 
consideration of her wishes, when 
her attention was distracted. Vick- 
ers, who had come down from the 
wood-pile, was suddenly approached 
by a sobbing, expostulating child, the 
daughter of the farmer. She had evi- 
dently escaped from parental super- 
vision and had seized the knees of 
the first passer-by. Nellie saw Vick- 
ers stoop to listen, saw him lay down 
a bucket he had taken up, saw him 
hitch his trousers with a peculiarly 
energetic motion, and run toward the 
blazing building. Some one shouted 
to him, another caught his arm, and 
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was shaken off. He disappeared into 
the blaze. An instant later he reap- 
peared carrying a small bundle which 
turned out to be nothing more than 
a puppy. j 

A voice reached her ears in the 
pause that followed. 

“Well, I would not risk my life 
for a dog.’”’ And Emmons’s voice 
replied: ‘“‘A pretty even risk. Bob 
Lee against a blind puppy.” 

The sentence fell coldly on Nellie’s 
enthusiasm. Her heart beat quickly 
with something very like contempt 
for the speaker. Nearby, the child 
and the mother dog were holding a 
solemn thanksgiving, utterly indif- 
ferent to the excitement about them. 
Nellie preferred their society. She 
had had some thought of saying a 
word to her cousin, but something 
held her back. There seemed a 
sort of meanness in keeping herself 
aloof from him at home, and then 
stepping out to share his public 
triumphs. 

As she moved back she found her- 
self near Overton, who was talking to 
Mr. Fowler, the Presbyterian clergy- 
man. 

“The fellow’s as wild as a hawk, 
Fowler,” Overton was saying, “and 
yet I rather like him.”’ 

“Tt was a brave action,” returned 
the clergyman, dubiously. 

‘‘Ay,” said Overton, noting the 
hesitation; “a good many of the 
brave actions of this world have 
been done by those the church 
damned in the next.” 

“T think,’’ answered the clergyman 
tartly, ‘that it takes some courage 
to be merely good, Mr. Overton. 
Morality is a kind of courage.”’ 

Overton laughed. “I’m not so 
sure of that,” he said; “but I rather 
think courage is a kind of morality.” 

The sentence impressed itself on 
Nellie’s mind. She admired Mr. Over- 
ton, and was accustomed to give 
attention to anything he said. Of 
course courage was a kind of moral- 
ity—Bob’s kind—not so difficult and 
praiseworthy as a steady industry, 
like James Emmons’s; but, oh so 
much more interesting! 


She amused herself listening to the 
different comments on her cousin’s 
action. She noticed, for the first 
time, how such unlikely phrases as 
“the young fool,’ or “well, if that 
isn’t the darndest,’’ could be made 
to express a very poignant form of 
masculine admiration. She chuckled 
softly to herself: “‘it certainly was the 
darndest,’’ she repeated, deriving no 
little pleasure from the unaccustomed 
form of words. 

The barn was now seen to be 
doomed. The flames burst out of 
the roof, licking it up. There was 
nothing more to do, except to keep 
neighboring buildings wet, and as 
there was no wind the danger to 
these was not great. 

Seeing Mr. Overton standing alone, 
Nellie drew near him to ask if the 
loss of the farmer was serious. 

No, Overton thought not. The 
barn was old, and fortunately there 
was no live-stock in it. “Except,” 
he added with his crooked Yankee 
smile, “that puppy your cousin 
pulled out.” 

“T am afraid Bob was very fool- 
hardy,’ Nellie replied, not quite in- 
genuously, 

Overton laughed. “Why, so they 
are all saying,’ he answered. “But 
I don’t know. The little girl says 
she had promised the old bitch to 
preserve one puppy when all the 
others were drowned. A _ lady’s 
promise is a sacred thing, isn’t it, 
Miss Nellie. Ought n’t a gentleman 
to risk his life to help her keep her 
word of honor?’’ He looked at her 
whimsically. 

“T don’t think a gentleman need 
trouble himself to do anything that 
you don’t do, Mr. Overton,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘and I notice you did not 
r‘sh in.”’ 

“TI? Oh, dear no. I am too old 
and stiff, but if I had been a roman- 
tic young giant of twenty-eight or 
nine—”’ 

“Bob is thirty-five,’ said Nellie 
drily. Overton looked at her grave- 
ly. ‘‘Impossible,’’ he said. ‘ But of 
course you know. All I can say is 
that he is the youngest-looking man 
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for his age that I know. I must ask 
him how he manages it.”’ 

“Perhaps by avoiding all his re- 
sponsibilities,’’ said Nellie, and re- 
gretted her speech the next instant. 
Her position was really absurd. She 
seemed to be equally annoyed at 
those who praised and at those who 
blamed her cousin. Whatever was 
said of him stirred her to contra- 
diction. 

The lights and shadows cast by the 
fire were very sharp, so that Nellie 
standing behind Overton was almost 
invisible when a little later Vickers 
himself came up. 

He was quite hoarse with shouting, 
and was enjoying himself immensely. 
“Tt ’s a fine sight,’’ said Overton. 

“What? Oh, yes, bully. I’ve had 
the time of my life. But I am afraid 
it’s almost over.” 

Nellie moved forward. She had 
not forgotten Emmons’s perfidy, and 
she said: ‘‘ Will you tell me when 
you are going, Bob? I should like 
to go home with you.” 

“You here, Nellie? Of course I'll 
take you home any time you say. 
Has Emmons deserted you? I thought 
I saw him here earlier.”’ 

“Yes I saw him, too, looking on.”’ 

“The same occupation he was 
engaged in when I saw him. In fact 
of all natural-born, first-rate spec- 
tators—”’ 

She thought Overton need not 
have laughed, and she said “ Bob, if 
you cannot speak civilly of Mr. 
Emmons—” 

‘There, there, I ll not say another 
word. Where is my coat? Are you 
ready’ Let’s be getting along. Shall 
we go by the road or across lots?” 

Nellie chose to return as she had 
come. She was glad that he did not 
wait to be thanked, and slipped o.f 
without any notion of being missed. 

They walked in silence through 
alternate patches of woods and moon- 
light. Occasionally he would offer 
a friendly hand to help her over a 
fence, but Nellie did not accept it. 
She had climbed fences unaided all 
her life. A strange impression of 
loneliness crept over her. She listened 
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with a certain breathlessness to the 
quiet of the woods. Even the moon- 
light looked different; and then she 
realized that she had not often seen 
the full moon so high. 

Her companion, too, was unusually 
silent, and it was she who spoke first. 
“Bob,” she said, ‘‘why did you risk 
your life for a dog?” 

“Oh Lord!” cried Vickers, ‘if any 
one else asks me that—-! Every 
one seems to think I had a plan. I 
did n’t. The kid asked me to, and 
it seemed to be up to me. I quite 
forgot I was risking your precious 
salary. It would have been a good 
joke to send you home my corpse to 
pay the funeral expenses—the funeral 
expenses of a total stranger.”’ 

“*Perhaps it would not have been 
a very expensive funeral, Bob,” she 
answered drily. 

He was irrepressible, however, 

“That would have been a shame, 
for we gave your cousin a splendid 
blow-out —a camelia wreath! You 
ought to have seen it,—equal to the 
best artificial. Oh, Nellie,” he went 
on, ‘‘you don’t know how the idea 
of your following my remains to the 
grave touches me. Would you wear 
mourning for me, Nellie?” 

She would not smile. ‘‘Yes,” she 
said, gravely. ‘“‘But only because I 
should not wish to hurt my uncle’s 
feelings. ”’ 

‘“‘And would it be for me, or my 
two hundred dollars a month, that 
you mourned?” 

‘“‘Entirely for the two hundred.” 

‘“‘Then mourn for it now, you cold- 
hearted girl,”’ he answered, vaulting 
lightly over a fence beside which 
they had been walking; and grinning 
teasingly at her from the other side, 
he added. ‘I’ve had enough of it 
and of you. Good night. Good-bye.” 

Nellie caught his arm in both her 
hands, and held it with all her 
strength. 

“T ll call for help, Bob. Be care- 
ful. No, no, you sha’ n’t slip through 
my fingers.” 

“Do you really suppose you could 
hold me, my dear Nellie?” he asked, 
looking down at her, and touching 
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for an instant the two hands on his 
coat-sleeve with his large hand. 

For all answer Nellie lifted up her 
voice and sent as loud a call as she 
could achieve into the empty night. 

‘*Oh, they ’Il never hear that,”’ said 
Vickers, ‘‘let me do it for you,” and 
he shouted loudly: ‘‘ Help, help help! 
She’s holding me against my will. 
Won’t somebody remove this terrible 
young woman? Help!” 

Nellie could not resist smiling at 
his obvious enjoyment of the noise 
he was making. ‘‘ How silly you are, 
Bob,”’ she said. Perhaps she un- 
consciously relaxed her grip, for the 
next instant he had wrenched him- 
self free, and retreating a few paces, 
addressed her from a safe distance. 

“Shall I really go, Nellie? Good- 
bye to the old house and poor Em- 
mons, and to you and our inspiriting 
little scraps. Well, I rather think 
so. Don’t be so sharp with the next 
victim—that’s my parting word. 
Good-bye!”’ 

He waved his hand lightly and set 
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off across a moonlit field toward the 
woods on the other side. 

Nellie did not hesitate an instant; 
she climbed the fence and followed him 
with all the speed of a long and active 
pair of legs. Once in the shadow of 
the woods, however, he was pleased 
to pause—to disappear into the 
darkness to reappear at her elbow, 
to lean out and speak in her ear from 
behind a sheltering tree-trunk. 

At last, seeing that she was getting 
exhausted without having the smallest 
intention of giving in, he stopped of 
his own accord, and leaning his back 
against a tree shook his head at her. 

‘* Are n't you ashamed, Miss Nellie,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to be out playing tag with 
an utter stranger at this hour of the 
night? What would Mr. Emmons say 
ifhe knewit? I’m surprised at you. 
Come home directly.”’ (He tucked her 
hand under his arm.) ‘‘ You ought to 
have been in bed two hours ago.” 

And Nellie, somewhat bewildered, 
but very tired, allowed herself to be 
led home. 


( To be continued ) 
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@e@NE can not doubt 
the seriousness 
and honesty of 
intent involved in 
the writing of such 
a book as Mr. 
Stanton’s ‘The 
Essential Life.’’ * 
It bears the mark of ingenuousness, 
if not originality. The writer ap- 
parently believes it to be a new kind 
of thing, for he is rather severe upon 
imitators, as in the opening passage 
of his essay on Individuality: 
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* By Stephen Berrien Stanton. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 1908. 


‘*Every one by the very fact of his 
existence renders a second of his kind 
superfluous. We are the special being 
we are, once for all; life needs and 
permits no repetition. Plato pre- 
cluded the possibility of all later 
Platos and would not himself be recog- 
nized if he were to reappear. We 
think to acquire greatness by imi- 
tating the great. But this is to dis- 
regard their veriest example, because 
their essential characteristic is their 
individuality. We resemble least 
those whom we imitate; and merely 
deform ourselves without acquiring 
their likeness. For we are only 
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shaped from without; but are formed 
from within. We are finally ourselves, 
and can be no one else.” 

Emerson, we reflect, precluded the 
possibility of all later Emersons, 
and Mr. Stanton’s utterance is but a 
quaintly distinct echo of the Tran- 
scendental strain. His ‘‘essential 
life” is (if we make it out) simply 
the ‘Trust thyself’? and the ‘‘ Hitch 
your wagon to a star” of that old 
master. But it is not easy to make 
anything distinct or consecutive out 
of these discourses as a whole. If 
“merson was able to glorify his pop- 
gun method by sheer force of be- 
nignity and magnanimity, it was still 
a pop-gun method, and often missed 
fire altogether. ‘‘A divine person is 
the prophecy of the mind; a friend is 
the hope of the heart. Our beatitude 
waits for the fulfilment of these two 
in one. The ages are opening this 
moral force. All force is the shadow 
or symbol of that.’’ Does this mean 
much or nothing? Emerson wrote it, 
but anybody can turn out sentences 
of the kind; each, according to the 
prescription, an infinitely repellent 
particle. It is not necessary to mean 
anything: witness Mrs. Eddy. Mr. 
Stanton does, one is sure, mean some 
things, but he means above all else to 
be oracular andimpressive. He loves 
to feel himself upon the tripod. He 
exempts himself from the bondage of 
articulate speech, and like Emerson 
has his shy at consistency: “Pre- 
cision is of little consequence except 
for petty purposes. Facts are but 
points along the trail of transitory 
truth,” andsoon. Lovers of this sort 
of bland and vague assertion, persons 
who batten upon the pious epigram, 
and prefer a mental fillip to a thought, 
will doubtless find satisfaction in Mr. 
Stanton’s book. However, they might 
do better to reread their Emerson. 

Mr. Carman is a seer of a more 
modern type, a poet who continually 
breaks into prose; in his latest mani- 
festation a laureate of hygiene, an 
oracle with a health-lift instead of 
a tripod.* One moment he will spur 


*The Making of Personality. By Bliss Car- 
man. L, C. Page & Co. 1908. 


you to such flights as ‘‘The music of 
life is written in the key of the ideal, 
in the time of the possible, and with 
the cadences of personality,” or 
“Abandon in life finds its most 
opportune and appropriate field in 
the middle realm of the spirit, mid- 
way between high-pitched thought 
and low-tensioned physicality.” This 
is lofty, this is Ercles’ vein. But the 
next moment he is telling us how 
‘to develop fine, straight feet, a gen- 
uine instep and calf of the leg, a neat 
ankle,’’—an important matter, but 
such as would hardly have concerned, 
as Mr. Stanton might say, ‘‘an elder 
Delphi.” It is clear, indeed, that 
the calf and ankle strain is a graft 
upon the original stock. There is, 
it appears, an authority from whom 
it has long been Mr. Carman’s 
privilege to learn, and whom he 
describes as his co-worker in the 
making of this book. ‘From her 
luminous talks on the subjects of 
these essays, and on the humanities 
in general, has been taken the sub- 
stance of this book, and of others that 
have appeared within the last dec- 
ade.” Surely a sweeping acknow- 
ledgment, which- goes far toward 
explaining a character of the prose 
in question which may have puzzled 
admirers of Mr. Carman’s verse; the 
frequently recurrent note of the 
female propagandist, vibrating be- 
tween a vaguely energetic generaliza- 
tion and flat injunction. Be vital, 
keep yourself in touch with the eternal 
verities—and your pores open. What 
Mr. Carman wishes to expound in his 
present volume is that, ‘‘both fun- 
damentally, and throughout infinite 
intricacies of subdivisions, the making 
of personality has its threefold re- 
quirement and procedure, and must 
depend on definite training in mor- 
ality, intelligence and physique.” It 
is not to be supposed that either Mr. 
Carman or Mrs. King would claim to 
have originated this thought, and it 
cannot be said that their treatment 
of itis particularly impressive. Mr. 
Carman’s prose—if it be understood 
as his—is as clumsy and cacophonous 
as his verse is nimble and sweet. 
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Who would expect from the author of 
‘*Pipes of Pan”’ such verbal lumber as 
this: ‘‘The muscular system, under 
the guidance of instinct, seeks to 
secure the safety of the individual 
by not opposing the manifold casual- 
ties of existence with an unyielding 
solidity—” that is only half the sen- 
tence, butit may serve. The pleasant 
conclusion of the whole matter, ac- 
cording to our author, is that we are 
all artists and geniuses, and need only 
to develop ourselves according to the 
‘‘triunistic or unitranian philosophy” 
of Mr. Carman and Mrs. King. And 
as ‘‘the dictates of genius are never 
unsound,” it follows that we only 
need such development to make a 
perfect world. 

Meanwhile, we have the world as 
it is, a world composed largely of 
people who wear improper shoes and 
hitch their wagon to a dividend. 
What is really the tendency of this 
world? Toward what are these peo- 
ple in the mass moving? ‘The ques- 
tion is answered, on the whole with 
surprising unanimity, by four de- 
ponents to whom we are just now 
listening. Two are English veterans 
in the public service, two are Ameri- 
cans of a younger generation, civilians 
of distinction. The sum of the whole 
matter is expressed as compactly 
as anywhere in a sentence of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s*: ‘‘Our civilization is sin- 
gle; it centres about the conception 
of life as a matter of industrial 
energy.”’ This is said in connection 
with our American motto, E Pluribus 
Unum, but it applies as well, if not in 
precisely the same way, to the Eng- 
land of Imperialism. ‘‘The industrial 
habit of thought,” goes on Mr. Sedg- 
wick, ‘‘‘moulds the opinion of the 
majority, which rolls along, abstract 
and impersonal, gathering bulk, till 
its giant figure is saluted as the 
national conscience.’’ ‘“‘In reality,”’ 
says the essayist, ‘‘the conscience of 
a nation is always less sensitive than 
that of the individual. Upon the 
least combination the basis of action 
shifts at once. Brown, Jones, and 


*The New American Type. By Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1908. 


Robinson are good husbands, honest, 
upright, church-going men, keeping 
faith and eschewing evil. The mo- 
ment that they form the B. J. R. 
Company, impersonality enwraps 
them like a witch’s cloak. They have 
done nothing but combine their 
goods, yet that union acts like poison. 
Brown waters the stock, Jones bribes 
the alderman, Robinson marks the 
nick of time to break a_ bargain. 

This is the way with states- 
men: they do not know that a nation 
has a soul.” Asa people we put our- 
selves off with phrases: ‘‘Phraseol- 
ogy,’ says Mr. Sedgwick, “‘is that 
form of art which we understand the 
best.’’ This is not a palatable truth, 
but we may find it perfectly digestible. 
To how many outworn catchwords we 
cling when we are all together, with an 
air of patriotism. How readily we 
deceive ourselves into the belief that 
we believe in them! ‘‘We call our 
lack of manners liberty, our lack of 
distinction fraternity, our formless 
homogeneity equality. We think that 
industrial society, with its carriére 
ouverte aux talents, is democracy; in 
fact, it bears the same relation to 
democracy which the Napoleonic 
empire bore to the ideals of the French 
Revolution.” 

His ‘‘new American type,” a type 
of physique reflecting character, our 
censor professes to have discovered 
at an exhibition of portraits, partly 
by eighteenth-century masters, and 
partly by Sargent, Bonnat, Chase, 
Zorn and other modern painters of 
the American. The contrast revealed 
the fact that a quite new sort of 
human being has been developed in 
America during the past three or 
four generations. The eighteenth- 
century brush in the hand of a Rey- 
nolds, a Gainsborough, a Romney, a 
Hoppner, made, as it were, its “happy 
comment on a happy life.”” Serenity, 
dignity, well-being, an honorable 
complaisance, distinguished these sit- 
ters, whether English or American; 
while restlessness, constraint, discon- 
tent, distinguish their successors, the 
product of our industrial society.. 
With the women, ‘“‘the thia spirit of 
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life shivers pathetically in its ‘fleshly 
dress’; and yet in the intensity of its 
eagerness it is all unconscious of its 
spiritual fidgeting on finding itself 
astray,—no path, no blazings, the 
old forgotten, the new not formed.” 
As for our men, the testimony is not 
more encouraging: ‘“‘ These male por- 
traits indicate that the logical, the 
intellectual, the imaginative, the ro- 
mantic, faculties have been discarded 
and shaken off, doubtless because 
they did not tend to procure the 
success coveted by the nascent va- 
riety ; and in their stead, keen, exceed- 
ingly simple powers of vision and 
action are developing.’’ Nor are we 
allowed the flattering unction that 
such a type has only to be multiplied 
by the million to become the large- 
minded and responsible ruler of its 
own fates. ‘“‘A nation is simply the 
largest of organisms; the forces which 
control it are primitive instincts.” 
Hence results that appalling disparity 
between the theory of morality and 
the behavior of states, the thing .we 
are helpless to understand being “‘ that 
what is true of two men and three 
gathered together is true of tens of 
millions.”’ 

Professor Van Dyke is even more 
uncompromising in his attitude to- 
ward American conditions of the 
hour.* He professes himself at the 
outset a heretic and dissenter in the 
matter of our national “prosperity.” 
He does not attempt constructive 
criticism, has no panacea tooffer. ‘‘I 
shall be satisfied if I have pointed out 
where we lack, where we ail, and more 
than satisfied if that will make people 
think.”” He sees in every aspect of 
our life that mingling of avidity and 
discontent which Mr. Sedgwick has 
found in his Sargent portraits. And 
for this lamentable condition the 
unhappy worship of the money god 
is responsible. Professor Van Dyke 
is, we know of old, possessed of a viv- 
id and tense style. He has, he says, 
been driven to write this book by the 
fact that no economist or sociologist 
has seen fit to undertake it. He has 


*The Money God. By on C. Van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1908 


brought to his task that directness of 
vision and statement which have so 
well served him in the treatment of 
subjects of a very different nature. 
His chapters upon ‘“‘ The Immigrant,” 
‘““Commercialized Professions,’ and 
“Developing the Country” are es- 
pecially vigorous. As for the im- 
mense production of our fields, forests 
and mines, it is due, he shows, not 
to our superior methods, but to our 
amazing natural resources—resources 
which, in spite of abundant warning, 
we continue to abuse at the expense 
of posterity for the sake of quick 
profits. It is natural that a state 
which so conducts its internal affairs 
should be increasingly ruthless in its 
attitude toward the outside world. 
Our prophet does not shirk the facts: 
and I doubt if any of us can muster 
a whole-hearted smile within hearing 
of him. 

“When a nation becomes mono- 
maniacal, making unto itself a golden 
image which it falls down before and 
worships, when it thinks and acts and 
legislates for money only, when it 
turns the arts and sciences into 
machines for gain, and scorns the 
higher education and morality of 
life, when it plunders and tramples 
under foot the most beautiful country 
in the world, when drunk with its 


own power it revels in gluttony and ’ 


becomes boastful of its own selfish- 
ness, when it forgets the goodly 
heritage of its history, forgets its 
ideals and faiths and beliefs, and 
starts upon a career of greed and 
grasp, harm whom it will or may, 
again, what hope is there for happi- 
ness? The pace is one leading to 
destruction.” 

Since misery loves company we may 
turn with a certain rueful satisfaction 
to the testimony of our two distin- 
guished Britons as to the existence of 
a similar condition among the elder 
brothers of the race. With them as 
with us the race outline is becoming 
dimmed by the admixture of alien 
bloods, the national character is 
changing with changing conditions. 
The result is a new British type as 
well as a new American type; and 
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neither is the mere invention of the 
hour. Some four years ago Mr. 
Morley reviewed the ‘‘ Democracy 
and Reaction” of that brilliant and 
thorough-going commentator, Mr. L. 
T. Hobhouse, and quoted with full 
approval his characterization of the 
new type. John Bull, he says, is 
already a myth; the typical Briton 
is ‘“‘the-man-in-the-street,” or ‘‘the- 
man-on-top-of-a-bus.”’ ““The-man- 
in-the-street’’ is the man in a hurry; 
the man who has not time to think, 
and will not take the trouble to do so 
if he has the time. Nothing 
is new to him; it is his business not 
to be surprised. He knows already 
about any appeal you may make to 
the better side of him, and he has long 
ago chopped it up in his mill of small- 
talk and catch phrases, and reduced 
it to such a meaningless patter that 
the words which must be used have 
acquired trivial and lowering associa- 
tions.” This creature, we perceive, 
is the product of an industrial society, 
a society in which smart competence 
in the conduct of gainful enterprise 
is exalted to virtue. A society domi- 
nated by him is not capable of mag- 
nanimity; and not only English and 
American society is at present in 
danger of domination by him. Mr. 
Morley, with all his urbanity, puts 
the case sternly enough*: ‘‘What 
passes for public opinion all over 
Europe is penetrated by unseen, un- 
suspected, and not over-scrupulous 
influences. Your Demos, they say, is 
only a giant marionette whose wires 
are pulled from Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
New York, the City of London. De- 
mos is not a living creature, with 
heart, brain, conscience, or even 
arms and hands to be called its own; 
it is a puppet of banks and stock- 
exchanges.”’ So at least democracy 
appears in its imperialistic mood 
—taking democracy, as we may, to 
mean not a form of government, but 
that state of society which now pre- 
vails in the civilized world. 

Against the manifestation of the 
commercial spirit which we call im- 


* Miscellanies. By John Morley. Vol. iv. The 
Macmillan Co. 1908. 


perialism no one has uttered himself 
more strongly during the past genera- 


‘tion than the old war-horse of Positiv- 


ism, Mr. Harrison. Thirty years ago 
he protested (in the Fortnightly, then 
edited by Mr. Morley) against the 
behavior of England in Afghanistan. 
A year or two later, as spokesman of 
the Anti-Aggression League (in which 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. Morley and 
many members of Parliament were 
enrolled), he assured Englishmen that 
they ‘‘have nothing to gain by sacri- 
ficing their blood and savings in order 
that more traders may carry gunpow- 
der and brandy and loaded calicoes 
farther and farther into the wilds of 
Africa.” The Boer War he character- 
ized as “‘a new imperial raid, carried 
out in the name of our Queen, under 
the instigation of a combination of 
trading syndicates.’”’ And of the 
general policy of England abroad he 
did not hesitate to assert years ago 
that the real end of her succession of 
petty wars was merely ‘‘a sordid lust 
of new markets.” 

There is no absolutely new material 
in Mr. Harrison’s volume.* Indeed, 
the earliest of these papers and ad- 
dresses dates back to 1870, the latest 
to 1891. But the writer reprints 
them as giving adequate expression 
to his attitude toward conditions 
which have not changed in kind 
during the past decade ortwo. ‘‘The 
same forces are still dominant, and 
the same dilemmas are still unsolved ”’: 
the nations still rage, and the people 
still imagine a vain thing. The same 
remedies are still in order. There 
is something fine and impressive in 
the firmness with which this aging 
enthusiast stands to his guns. ‘‘The 
lapse of a generation only justifies a 
view of events which had behind it 
principles and convictions maintained 
throughout a long life.’”’ That his 
warnings have been of no immediate 
avail, that the world has gone on its 
way, with wars and rumors of wars, 
pride of race and lust of gain pre- 
vailing still, fails to dishearten him. 
It is hardly an affair of his, perhaps; 


* National and Social Problems. By Frederic 
Harrison. The Macmillan Co, 1908. 
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he has done his part, and now puts on 
record, for what it may be worth, the 
testimony of an active life. 

The substance of his teaching is 
expressed in that utterance by the 
founder of Positivism which is the 
chosen motto of this book: ‘‘The 
essential principle of modern society 
is to bring all political action under 
the control of moral duty.’’ This 
book rounds out the substance of his 
teachings in ‘‘ The Creed of a Layman’”’ 
and “The Philosophy of Common 
Sense.”’ Faith, thought and action, 
all are equally involved in the philoso- 
phy of Comte and his followers. And 
the upshot of the whole matter is 
that social and political regeneration 
are to be brought about ‘‘by moral 
and religious, not by mechanical and 
religious legal agencies.’ Property 
and government are permanent and 
necessary elements in civilized society ; 
they are not to be annihilated, but 
they may be reformed, and Mr. Har- 
rison sees the best chance of such 
reformation in such a ‘‘moral and re- 
ligious socialism’’ as inheres in the 
Positivist creed: ‘‘The Religion of 
Humanity .. . will prove equal to 
the mighty task of regeneration even 
of our corrupt industrial system, for 
it will have a double aspect: the one 
spiritual, the other material, but both 
entirely human and real. It will be on 
one side of it a social religion; on the 
other side of it, a religious socialism.” 

Mr. Harrison’s political services 
have always been unofficial; his rdle 
has been of necessity that of protes- 
tant and reformer. Mr. Morley has 
been much in sympathy with him, but 
never quite of his way; his aim hav- 
ing been less radical, and his instinct 
to use the instrument at hand. He 
has had no such ready touchstone as 
the Positivist creed to apply to events 
and measures. To him life is a 
matter both more complicated and 
more hopeful as left to itself. He 
does not blurt things: For example, 
his mild comment on the Boer War: 
“The annexation, through military 
conquest, of two small states, lawfully 
inhabited, possessed and governed by 
white men, is so striking an ex- 
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ample of reaction as to deserve 
to be dwelt upon by the chronicler ot 
that period.” He has but moderate 
confidence in the rule of the many, 
and quotes with approval Mill’s saying 
that the natural tendency of repre- 
sentative government, as of modern 
civilization generally, is toward col- 
lective mediocrity. He deplores, with 
Mr. Harrison, the readiness with 
which present-day democracy, that is, 
public opinion as influenced by the 
commercial idea, has adopted a Bis- 
marckian imperialism—‘‘the  forci- 
ble establishment and maintenance of 
race ascendancy.’ He perceives the 
same issues at stake: ‘‘force against 
right; reason of state against maxims 
of ethics; policy against justice and 
truth; . . . private morals the test or 
not the test of public morals.” It is 
a striking and cheerful fact, in view 
of the rather gloomy attitude of Mr. 
Sedgwick and Professor Van Dyke, 
that this ripe trans-Atlantic critic, 
this distinguished scholar and states- 
man, should be fond of citing America 
as the great achievement of democ- 
racy. We may give ourselves the 
comfort of listening to the conclusion 
of his paper on ‘‘Democracy and 
Reaction”—apropos of Macaulay’s 
prophecy that America was bound to 
go to wreck, with a constitution ‘‘all 
sail and no anchor’”’: 

“Yet amid fierce storm and flood 
for the fifty years since Macaulay 
wrote, the American anchor has 
proved itself no mere kedge. Moral 
forces decide the strength and weak- 
ness of constitutional contrivance. 
The hunger for breakfast and dinner 
has not been the master impulse in 
the history of civilized communities. 
Selfish and interested individualism 
has truly been called non-historic. 
Sacrifice has been the law—sacrifice 
for creeds, for churches, for kings, 
for dynasties, for adored teachers, 
for native land. In England and 
America to-day the kind of devotion 
that once inspired followers of Stu- 
arts, Bourbons, Bonapartes, marks a 
nobler and a deeper passion for the 
self-governing commonwealth.”’ 

So be it. 
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WE are to have a new edition of 
Thackeray, on India paper, to be 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde in 
the manner of the edition of Dickens 
that he published some time ago. 
Mr. Frowde, of course, has arranged 


reply that Thackeray is. And yet 
there are some of Thackeray’s novels 
that I do not care for at all, while 
on the other hand there are two that 
I care for so well that they alone 
would make him my favorite novelist, 
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From the Sphere 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THACKERAY 


Poster to be seen‘in a Paris restaurant to-day 


with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. who 
control all of Thackeray’s works in 
England, except those on which the 
copyright has expired. Mr. Clement 
Shorter thinks that Thackeray has 
not held his popularity in England as 
well as Dickens has. I am quite sure 
that he has not in this country, but 
that argues nothing against his qual- 
ity. If anyone asks me who is 
my favorite novelist, I unhesitatingly 


so far as one can have a favorite 
novelist. These are “Vanity Fair” 
and “ Pendennis.’’ I like “‘ Esmond”’ 


merely for the sake of Beatrix; 
yet there are those who call it Thack- 


eray’s greatest novel. There are 
more of Dickens’s stories that I 
care for; in fact, I cannot recall 


any that I do not care for—not 
one, including even the Christmas 
stories. 
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MR, JUSTIN MCCARTHY 


When Mr. Volney Streamer was 
visiting Mark Twain at his Redding 
home, a short time ago, he remarked 
on the picturesque appearance of a 
windmill in the distant landscape. 
It was not a windmill, however, but 
the tower of the Congregational 
church at Redding Centre. When the 
clergyman of that church came to see 
Mr. Clemens, the latter told him that 
one of his guests had called his church 
a windmill, adding, “I think that 
was going a little too far!” 


HB 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has taken on 
years since he first visited this coun- 
try, but he is, as will be seen by this 
portrait, still a vigorous and alert 
man. He is now one of England’s 
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—or shall I say Ireland’s?’—veteran 
authors. The portrait here given is 
from a painting by Mr. Harold Waite. 
As far as mere literature goes Mr. 
McCarthy has a worthy successor in 
his son, Mr. Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy, who wrote “If I were King” 
for Mr. Sothern and has done another 
romantic play for that actor, which 
will probably be produced during the 
coming season. 
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The late Louise Chandler Moulton, 
when I first knew her, lived as much 
abroad as she did at home. Every 
spring she went to London, where 
she had lodgings in Weymouth Street, 
and where she established a sort 
of international salon. I have met 
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some of the most interesting men 
and women writers of England in 
her drawing-room, among them Mr. 
Thomas Hardy—before he wrote 
“Jude the Obscure,” but not before 
he had written “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.”’ 


2 


I suppose that most people would 
call that remarkable story his mas- 
terpiece; perhaps it is, but I can- 
not say. so with vivid memories of 
“Far from the Madding Crowd”’ in 
my mind. No one in London pre- 
sided over a more interesting salon 
than this of Mrs. Moulton’s. It was re- 
garded by the literati as an institution, 
and there was genuine regret when it 
was given up. Mrs. Moulton, though 
classed among the literary women of 
America, was not a writer of the 
highest rank. She was an agreeable 
writer, however, and there are some 
of her poems that will live in antholo- 
gies even if they are not known to 
the general reader. It is because of 
her kind and engaging qualities that 
she will be best remembered by those 
who were fortunate enough to enjoy 
her friendship. 
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Professor Gustav Eberlein, the 
favorite sculptor of the Emperor 
William, who visited this country last 
winter, has been writing us up in the 
Vossische Zeitung, and what he says 
is not altogether flattering to our 
vanity; neither is it altogether true. 
He remarks upon the various styles 
of our architecture, also upon the 
filth of our streets. The streets 
of New York are filthy, but not, I 
think, in the neighborhoods that 
Professor Eberlein cites: 


I cannot help saying here that the filth 
of the streets is indescribable: not even in 
front of the majestic mansions of the mil- 
lionaires is either the street or the side- 
walk kept swept. As an enormous number 
of bulky newspapers circulate daily in New 
York, and these are carelessly thrown away 
when read, the streets are full of dirty 
crumpled paper. That alone is a horrible 


sight. 


The Emperor’s favorite sculptor 
goes on to remark that our art is as 
cosmopolitan as our architecture. He 
seems rather unhappy over here until 
he meets Sir C. Purdon Clarke. This 
gentleman “does not as yet appear 
to be infected with modernism, but 
to oppose it frankly and openly.” 
Modernism is a terrible word to Pro- 
fessor Eberlein. He is as conservative 
in matters pertaining to art as the 
Emperor himself. The sculpture in 
Central Park he pronounces “ appal- 
ling,”’ and here I am at one with our 
critic. But I am dead against him 
when he proposes building “a monu- 
mental gateway, a triumphal arch, 
dedicated to the great men of Amer- 
ica,” at the entrance to the Park. 
Why add to the “appalling’”’ monu- 
ments already there? It will perhaps 
be remembered that Professor Eber- 
lein came to this country to look over 
the ground with a view to opening an 
exhibition of German sculpture in 
New York. On thinking the matter 
over he has come to the conclusion 
that the time is not ripe for such an 
exhibition. In this he is wise. 
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So Mr. Richard Harding Davis is a 
deputy sheriff. He will find it a 
very convenient thing to live, as he 
does, on a farm that is so near the 
outskirts of a big city as “ Four Cor- 
ners.” To be a successful sheriff one 
must be a Sherlock Holmes, for the 
masked burglar of the suburbs is a 
difficult one to catch. In broad. day- 
light four men held up Mr. Arthur 
Scribner’s contractor and robbed him 
of $500 on the much-travelled Bedford 
road. Then they disappeared, and 
so did the money. If Mr. Davis, 
badge on breast, had only come along 
at the psychological moment, the 
highwaymen might now be reflecting 
on their sins behind iron bars, instead 
of spending their ill-gotten gains in 
front of gilded ones. 


HB 


It is not often that I find a novel 
so absorbing that I cannot lay it down 
until I have finished it. In ‘The 
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Circular Staircase,’ I found my 
Waterloo. It held me fast. There 
was no getting away from it. I had 
other things to do, but they were 
given the go-by until I had unravelled 
the plot of that thrilling tale. Itisa 
detective story with the mystery be- 
ginning in the first chapter and giv- 
ing no hint of the dénouement until 
the very last. Unlike most detective 
stories it is humorous. The humor 
is not hilarious, but of a gentle, per- 
colating quality that keeps the reader 
quietly ‘“‘chortling in his joy.” The 
Sherlock Holmes of this tale is a 
lady—a maiden lady of ripe years, 
whom to know is to dote upon. She 
is the most real character that I have 
encountered in any story for years. 
If she ever gets to the stage, she 
should be played by Fanny Brough. 
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The writer of this story is Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and this is her 
first book. I have seen this lady’s 
name signed to short stories in the 
magazines, and made up my mind 
some time ago that she would be 
heard from outside of magazine pages 
before very long. It is, I believe, 
only four years since she published 
her first story. Mrs. Rinehart is just 
out of her twenties and is the mother 
of three boys. Her first intention 
was to study medicine and to that end 
she took a preliminary course in a 
hospital training-school. “There,” 
she wrote to a friend: “I decided to 
study medicine at second-hand, and 
three days after graduation | married 
a surgeon on the hospital staff.”’ 
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Besides stories, Mrs. Rinehart has 
written plays; but, like many a play- 
wright before her, she has not been 
made particularly happy by their 
performance. I hope, however, that 
she will not be discouraged, for she 
has the qualities of the playwright. 
In the meantime, let us have another 
story with Miss Rachel Innes as one 
of its leading characters. 


If Mr. Frank Doubleday were not 
an inveterate golf-player he would 
have missed some great opportunities 
in the course of his life. It was on the 
golf-links of St. Andrew’s—our own 
Westchester County St. Andrew’s— 
that he played the game with Mr. Car- 
negie and formed warm friendly and 
business relations with the famous 
iron-master, whose publisher he be- 
came. It was on the golf-links of a 
famous winter resort in Georgia that 
he knocked the balls with Mr. Rocke- 
feller. In the little confidential talks 
after the game, that much be-written 
gentleman so interested the publisher 
in the story of his life that he per- 
suaded him to write it out, that the 
world might know him as he knew 
himself. The result the readers of 
the World’s Work already know. So 
you see what the leisurely game of 
golf has done for the hustling Mr. 
Doubleday. 
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As a matter of fact, an editor or 
a publisher picks up as many good 
things accidentally as he does by 
design. On shipboard, at the club, 
on the golf-links, he meets some one 
who lets a word drop that brings 
down as much fruit as the tree that 
is deliberately shaken. As a _ pub- 
lisher’s adviser, some years ago, I 
got upon the track of some of the 
most successful books almost by 
accident. One day I met a friend 
in the street who asked me if I could 
throw any translating in her way. I 
suggested Marie Bashkirtseff’s “ Jour- 
nal,’ and sent her a copy of the 
French edition. The world knows 
what followed. <A dinner-party that 
I came very near not going to, re- 
sulted in Max O’Rell’s “ Jonathan 
and his Continent’’; and so on down 
the line. The more one stirs about, 
the more ideas one picks up. The 
oldtime publisher let things come to 
him; the publisher of to-day moves 
about among men—and women too, 
for some of his best successes come 
from his women authors. 





























This is the only portrait I have 
been able to find of John Ayscough, 
the author of “Marotz.” It shows 
that he is young and it shows also 


that he is not particularly fond of 


posing for his picture; for this is evi- 
dently redrawn from a photograph or 
it is an old photograph touched up for 
the purposes of the photo-engraver. 
‘“Marotz”’ is an unusual book. It has 
no hair-raising plot, it is not a “sex 
novel.” Though in a way a simple 
story, no one can question its strength. 
7 

Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley, 
who died last August, was a translator 
of the right sort. She translated 
many books, and her version of Balzac 
is the best in the English language. 
It is one of those translations that 
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read like the original. Although she 
took few or no liberties with the 
French, as some translators do, she 
avoided idioms and made hard trans- 
lating very easy reading. As readers 
of this magazine know from her de- 
scription of the re-burial of Napoleon, 
Miss Wormeley was not a young 
woman. She was seventy-nine when 
she died, and she had led a full life. 
Another most interesting reminiscent 
paper from her pen will appear in an 
early number of this magazine. The 
work by which she will be best known 
is her translation of Balzac, in forty 
volumes. 
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It looks as if Mr. James Forbes, 
in “The Travelling Salesman,’”’ had 
repeated his success in “ The Chorus 


Sis. 
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Lady.’ The new play is as innocent 
of novelty in plot as the older one; 
but it abounds no less in witticisms, 
gags and up-to-date slang, and laugh- 
ter is provoked by pretty much every- 
thing that is said or done, from the 
rising of the curtain to the going 
down of the same. In selecting a 
hero and a title, the author showed a 
keen sense of business; for there are 
no more numerous or zealous theatre- 
goers than the “drummer” boys. It 
is not often that a manager is his 
own playwright, and Mr. Forbes is to 
be congratulated that in this par- 
ticular he finds himself in the class 
with Augustin Daly. 


> 1 


The mails brought me, last summer, 
the following letter from Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale: 

A man in the West writes to me that 
you say I am ‘“‘the most bored man in the 
United States.”” But why do you say this? 
I do not, tho’ I know a bore as well as 
another. And where did you say 
it? Certainly I am not bored when—— 


But the rest is too personal and too 
polite to be printed. If Dr. Hale 
was surprised to hear that I had said 
this of him, he was not more surprised 
than I was. The simplest answer to 
his inquiry as to why and where I had 
said it, was that I hadn't said it 
anywhere, and did n’t for a moment 
believe it. To which I added that if 
a man of his brains and energy and 
experience and pleasant surroundings 
was the most bored man in America, 
he would deserve to share the fate of 
Philip Nolan. 
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Mr. Shubert has announced his in- 
tention to found two _ scholarships 
in connection with his theatrical un- 
dertakings, to be named after his 
two most famous “stars,” the Julia 
Marlowe and the E. H. Sothern. 
These scholarships will entitle the 
winners to a year of study in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and London. The 
scholarships are to be awarded at the 
end of the season to members of the 


‘ 


Shubert companies, and the winners 
are to be between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. Mark my words: it will 
not be long before Mr. Lee Shubert 
will be called the Napoleon of the 
Drama, a name heretofore bestowed 
upon Mr. Charles Frohman. In per- 
sonal appearance Mr. Shubert is much 
more like the great Captain than is 
Mr. Frohman. He is a small man, 
but six feet six could not hold more 
energy and business brains then are 
held in his Napoleonic frame. 
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The daguerreotype has handed 
down to us the features of our grand- 
parents and great-grandparents, and 
we feel, therefore, that it must be ages 
old; and yet the man who is said to 
have saved Daguerre’s invention from 
oblivion has only just died; and in St. 
Louis, too, which makes it seem all 
the nearer to us. The name of this 
man was August Brassart, and he was 
a silversmith in Paris when Daguerre 
was at his wit’s end for a proper plate 
for his pictures. Brassart’s fame as 
the inventor of brass plates for daguer- 
reotypes induced an American manu- 
facturer to invite him to this country 
and here he lived and died. Daguerre 
himself died fifty-seven years ago. 
He would be a hundred and nineteen 
years old if he were alive to-day. How 
old Brassart was at the time of his 
death I do not know, but he must 
have been a pretty old man, as the 
daguerreotype was perfected seventy- 
one years ago. To have been a suc- 
cessful silversmith in Paris, he must 
have been at least twenty years of 
age. If you add seventy-one to 
twenty you have ninety-one. That 
is a ripe old age, but there are many 
who have attained it. I wonder if, 
after all, Brassart was not something 
like the old gentleman who lives up in 
Connecticut, whose friends claim that 
he is the original inventor of all of 
Edison’s inventions. 

Be 
At an exhibition of posters held at 


the National Arts Club some time ago 
I was particularly impressed with the 








MAGAZINE POSTERS BY ROBERT J, WILDHACK 


work of Wildhack. The name was 
new to me and I| made inquiries con- 
cerning him. [learned nothing more, 
however, than that he was quite 
young and that he had studied in 
the French school. While Mr. Wild- 
hack’s work shows French influences 
it is at the same time quite original. 
No idea of its quality can be given 
by these reproductions in black and 
white. His designs are always in 
color, two tints, seldom more. It is 
the swish of his brush, the chic 
and the atmosphere that gives his 
work its distinction. 
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We can never do things moderately. 
Searcely a roof-garden or a vaudeville 
theatre, for example, but has its bare- 
footed Salome doing the “ seven veils,”’ 
or some other Oriental dance. The 
more barefooted the greater the sen- 
sation. By the time this paragraph 
gets into print, all of the famous bare- 
footed Salomes of England and the 
continent will be here, except Maud 
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Allan; and these, with those already 
on hand, will give exhibitions that 
would make a ballet-dancer blush. 
Not long ago I saw photographic re- 
productions in The Sketch of Miss 
Allan’s legs, from the knees down. It 
was not a pretty sight, for the feet 
were quite flat and ugly. When Du 
Maurier introduces Trilby’s feet to us, 
he descants on the usual ugliness 
of the bare foot, and makes us believe 
that the exceptional beauty of his 
heroine’s was his only excuse for 
giving them so important a place in 
his story. 

When I was younger than I am 
to-day, there was a foreign singer at 
the Academy of Music who made a 
feature of singing “ Aida” in her bare 
feet. I shall never forget those foreign 
feet if I live to be a hundred. They 
were stained brown, to fit the part, 
and they were—well, they were any- 
thing but pretty. It was not so long 
ago that Miss Annie Russell played a 
scene without her stockings; and that 
was not pretty, either. Mr. Belasco 
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wanted Miss Blanche Bates to play 
the famous stocking scene in “ Naugh- 
ty Anthony” in her bare feet, but this 
she declined to do. He was quite 
cut up by her refusal, I am told; but 
Miss Bates was right. To play that 
scene in her bare feet would not 
have attracted the kind of audiences 
that she finds her most sincere ad- 
mirers among. As it was, the chang- 
ing of the stockings was sensational 
enough. 


I was reading recently in that 
very interesting publication Farm 


and Fireside an article against the dog. 
The writer, whose name I am -happy 
to say I have forgotten, is a Kansas 
man, and presumably a sheep-raiser, 
for it is because of their depredations 
in the fold that he dislikes dogs and 
would exterminate them. There is 
no name in his vocabulary bad enough 
for them—treacherous, disease-breed- 
ing, dangerous, causing men to die 
the most frightful of deaths, and so 
on and so on. I am sorry for that 
man: he misses a good deal in not 
caring for dogs. I should like him to 
read Maeterlinck’s ‘Our Friend the 
Dog,’”’ Dr. Brown’s “Rab and His 
Friends” and a few other books and 
essays by men who have had dogs 


as companions. I have owned dogs 
that were more human than that 
Kansas man, if one can judge a man 
by his words—and more intelligent, 
judging by the same test. There is 
one lying at my feet as I write that 
could give him points in intelligence; 
and as a companion, he is worth all 
the sheep in Karisas. 
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The crusade started by Colonel 
Bingham against dogs in New York 
would delight this Kansas sheep-raiser. 
It is enough to make the blood of every 
humane person boil. Shooting down 
dogs in the street is not the way to 
prevent the spread of rabies. If we 
took a lesson from England in this 
matter we should show more sense. 
Over there they exterminate the dis- 
ease without exterminating the dog. 
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I am amused by the international 
exchange of hotel compliments. We 
are planning a Ritz hotel over here, 
with English management, while in 
London they are planning a Plaza 
hotel, with American management. 
There is something to be learned from 
both sides of the water, but now that 
they have a Ritz hotel in London I 
cannot see why they should need a 
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an English boy who stands be- 
side her; and two French child- 
ren, incapable of English speech, 
who occupy the foreground of the 


picture. 
74 

Dr. Greville MacDonald of Lon- 
don, who has recently written a lit- 
tle book on “ The Sanity of William 
Blake” is not only a leading 
English specialist, but he is the 
son of the late Dr. George Mac- 
Donald, the Scotch novelist and 
preacher. Dr. MacDonald argues 
that Blake was a great teacher 
and not a madman at all. He 
nourished his imagination as the 
philosopher nourishes his reason. 
The scorn of his contemporaries 
may have goaded, and probably 
did goad, him to extravagance 
of expression, but he was not 
mad. If all the men who do mad 
things are classified as mad, there 
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Plaza. If the latter is to replace 
Devonshire House, by the way, Lon- 
don will lose one of its most interesting 
and attractive landmarks. Mean- 
while, it said that ten years must pass 
before London catches up with her 
present hotel accommodations. 
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Before the days of wireless teleg- 
raphy, the kodak was the greatest 
novelty on ocean voyages, and its 
clicking was as incessant as the ship’s 
vibrations. It is still as popular with 
some travellers as shuffle-board and 
ring-toss are with others; and if all 
the snapshots taken at sea were as 
successful as the one here reproduced 
its vogue would not be strange. In 
the group of youngsters, captured in 
June on an outward-bound liner, are 
Anne Warner’s daughter (Anne Hath- 
away French) and Jacob Riis’s son 
(“ Billy”’ Riis), who stand at the back, 
with the Captain’s little Belgian valet 
between them. The others are Isa- 
bella Kurtz, daughter of the Director 
of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; 


are few who would be called sane. 

Some of Blake’s peculiarities would 

to-day be attributed to “tempera- 

ment.’’ Declining to paint screens, 
turning his back on society and refus- 
ing royal patronage—acts such as 
these did not prove him a madman, 
but merely a genius. 
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Mr. Daniel C. French, Chairman of 
the Saint-Gaudens Memorial Commit- 
tee, is seeking, by popular subscrip- 
tion, to secure bronze replicas of the 
bust of General W.T. Sherman, and 
a large relief of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson memorial, for preservation 
in the Metropolitan Museum, as the 
final action of the Saint-Gaudens com- 
mittee. Those interested may address 
Mr. French in care of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City. The sub- 
scriptions range from $10 to $100. 
It is to be hoped that the necessary 
amount will be promptly forthcoming. 
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The Studio for September—the Jn- 
ternational Studio for October contains 
an illustrated paper on the late 
Homer Martin—accepted over two 
years ago—which has special interest 
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GUTZON BORGLUM’S 


owing to the fact that the work of so 
few American painters is discussed at 
any length in that magazine. The 
Studio is a purely English periodical, to 
which an American department is ad- 
ded, and the title of the whole changed 
to the /nternational Studio, which bears 
a New Yorkimprint. The writer, Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer, chose to publish 
this article in the Studio, rather than 
in the J/nternational Studio, in order 
that it might reach English and Con- 
tinental readers of the magazine. 
2 

The figure of Nero designed by Mr. 
Gutzon Borglum and reproduced here- 
with, depicts the famous Emperor in 
a very different mood or character 
from that in which he appeared to 
Commendatore Lanciani, when he 
wrote the article printed in another 
part of this magazine. This is not 
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Nero the art-lover and engineer, but 
Nero the monster—a more popular 
conception than the Italian archzolo- 
gist’s of the man who is reputed to 
have fiddled while the Eternal City 
burned. Signor Lanciani, by the 
way, puts'a very different face on 
the destruction of Rome by Nero 
from that which the old-fashioned 
‘history books’? have caused to be 
commonly accepted. 
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I wonder if it is generally known 
that the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was conceived and set in motion by 
the Art Committee of the Union 
League Club? Worthington Whit- 
tredge, Thomas Hicks and Henry 
Peters Gray were the three artist 
members of the Committee, and 
Richard Butler and George P. Putnam 
were the two lay members, the last- 
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named being Chairman, and after- 
wards becoming the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan. John Jay, 
the President of the Club, was the 
first to suggest, some forty years ago, 
that the Art Committee should report 
on the advisability of endeavoring 
to establish such a museum in New 
York. Asa preliminary step, a mass- 
meeting was called, the list of speakers 
containing such distinguished names 
as Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, William Cullen Bryant, 
E. H. Chapin and Parke Godwin. Im- 
mediately after the speech-making, 


still living and painting, in his eighty- 
ninth year—is one of the very few 
survivors of those who took an active 
part in the foundation of the great 
institution in Central Park. The 
new wings of the Museum building, 
by the way, are growing apace. 
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At the end of his travel notes, ‘‘A 
Foreign Tour at Home,” concluded in 
thismonth’s magazine, Mr. Henry Holt, 
the New York publisher, refers to his 
return to his home at Burlington as the 
best experience of all. I knew that 

















THE CROUCHING LION 


View eastward from the terrace at ‘‘ Fairholt, 


arrangements were made that the 
undertaking should be turned over to 
a committee of fifty of the leading 
citizens of New York, who had been 
picked out beforehand by the Art 
Committee. John Taylor Johnston, 
who was the first of the fifty, served 
for many years as President of the 
Museum. This preliminary history 
does not appear in the publications 
of the Metropolitan, and for that 
reason it is as well that it should be 
here recorded. For the facts I am 
indebted to Mr. Whittredge, who— 


” 


Burlington, Vermont 


he had a beautiful place in Vermont, 
but I had never seen it; so I asked 
him to send me some photographs, 
which in due course were received. 
From five that came I have selected 
three for reproduction, and certainly 
they justify the writer’s reference to 
““Fairholt” as ‘‘the most beautiful as 
well as the best beloved.”’ No matter 
what natural wonders one may see 
on his travels in the West—and Mr. 
Holt has seen and described a great 
many,—there can have been nothing 
lovelier than the eastward view from 
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the terrace of his country house. 
Toward the west (Trilby’s other foot), 
the view comprises Lake Champlain 
and the Adirondack range. The oc- 
cupants of the wagon shown in one of 
the other pictures are (from left to 
right) Miss Zephine Humphrey, au- 
thor of ‘‘Over against Green Peak”’; 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author 
of ‘“‘Gunhild” and stories in the At- 
lantic; Mr. Fisher; Miss Sarah L. 
Cleghorn, author of ‘“‘The Turnpike 
Lady” and poems in the Aflantic 
and the Century; and Mr. Holt 


himself, 
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It is all right: Keokuk and I have 
made up. As a matter of fact, that 
city and I had no quarrel. Out- 
siders tried to bring one on by misin- 
terpreting an allusion of mine in this 
magazine, some months ago, but 
they did not succeed. Mr. G. Walter 
Barr, editor of the Keokuk Standard, 
looked at the matter in the right light 
from the first. He knew that it was 
from “‘ Mademoiselle Modiste”’ that I 
was quoting; and that it was culture 


clubs in general, and not any one in 
particular, that I referred to. Mr. 
Barr wants me to take a run out to 
Keokuk “some summer’s day,” and 
assures me of a cordial reception. He 
had better be careful: I may take 
him at his word; but it won’t be ‘‘some 
summer's day,” but when the weather 
is cooler than we have it in summer, 
or at least than we had it during the 
summer just past. 


The Rev. Father Vaughan is a 
close second to the reverend Mr. 
Hardy, who wrote “ How to be Happy 
though Married.’’ He deals out wise 
words on wedlock, which if followed 
by all who listen to them ought to 
make London an ideal place for 
married couples. “ Never nag, never 
scold,” he says, which is most excel- 
lent advice; and he gives it to the 
husband as well as to the wife. Not 
to offend either sex, he does not pro- 
nounce man to be the superior, what- 
ever he may think; but he does say 
that man has the mind while woman 
has the heart. Is this not going to 
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‘Evergreen walk, looking north from summer house 


give offence to suffragettes, as well as 
to others? Father Vaughan cannot 
deceive us: he is for the man every 
time. 


2 


The selection of Mr. Winthrop Ames 
as director of the New Theatre was 
one of the greatest surprises that 
many of us have ever had. I confess 
that I had never heard his name 
mentioned in that connection. [I 
knew that Mr. Ames and Mr. Lorin 
Deland had taken over the famous 
Castle Square Theatre of Boston and 
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made a success of it, and that was 
about all I did know. I will know 
more sometime in 1909, or perhaps 
a little later. Mr. Ames has under- 
taken a big contract—not only big 
but difficult. As far as the directors 
are concerned, they stand ready to 
back him in all his undertakings; but 
the public and the press will be on 
the lookout for trouble, and he must 
expect to be freely criticised. From 
what I hear of him, I do not think 
this will disturb him. He is the sort 
of man that, having put his hand 
to the plow, does not look back, 
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WINTHROP AMES 


None of the Ames 
family do; in this 
respect they are 
like their ances- 
tors. Mr. Ames is 
credited with say- 
ing a great many 
things he may 
have said or may 
not have said. It 
is what he does, 
rather than what 
he says, that in- 
terests me. 


2 


In Mr. John 
Corbin, the liter- 
ary manager, he 
has a worthy as- 
sociate. Mr. Cor- 
bin is a student of 
the drama and, 
while he may be a 
little academic in 
his views and 
their expression, 
he is the right 


—_ 
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SHUBERT 


man in the right 
place. Iam glad 
that Mr. Lee 
Shubert is the 
business manager 
of the New The- 
atre, because he 
not only knows 
his business but he 
knows it well. I 
should say that as 
a producer he be- 
longs to the wiz- 
ard class. Ihave 
always believed in 
Mr. Shubert, and 
Iam glad that the 
directors of the 
New Theatre 
share my belief. 
These _photo- 
graphs illustrate 
the fact that this 
is the day of op- 
portunity for 
young men—and, 
incidentally, for 
Harvard men. 
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Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


Distory and Biograpby 


Canadian Types of Old Regime. Jolt. 
Great English Letter Writers. © Revell. 


Colby, Chas. W. 
Dawson, W. J. and C. W. 


Green, Alice Stopford. 
Hare, Christopher. 


Holland, R. S. 
Lenotre, G. 
Schultz, Alfred P. 
Sichel, Edith. 
Williams, H. Noll. 


Coolidge, W. A. B. 
Knock, C. Reginald. 
Mijatovich, M. C. 


Bell, J. J. 

Benson, E, F. 
Chambers, Robert W. 
Connolly, James B. 
Eggleston, Geo. C. 
Eggleston, Geo. C. 
Fuller, Henry B. 
Grundy, Mabel Barnes. 
Knapp, Adeline. 


Mason, G. S., and Megargel, P. F. 


Munn, C. C. 
Richards, Laura E. 
Ridgely, Newton. 
Rinehart, Mary R. 
Sinclair, Bertrand W. 
Smith, F. Hopkinson. 
Tynan, Katharine. 


White, Stewart Edward. 


Bryson, Chas. Lee. 
Kuhns, Oscar. 
Loomis, Chas. Battell. 
Miyakawa, Maskyi. 


The Making of Ireland and Its Un- 


doing. 


Macmillan. 


Courts and Camps of the Italian 


Renaissance. 
Builders of United Italy. 
Daughter of Louis XVI. 
Race or Mongrel. 


Later Years of Catherine de Médici. 


Madame De Pompadour. 


Travel and Discription 
The Alps in Nature and History. 


Peru. 
Servia and the Servians. 


Fiction 


Thou Fool. 

The Blotting Book. 

The Firing Line. 

An Olympic Victor. 

The Warrens of Virginia. 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia. 
Waldo French and Others. 
Hilary on Her Own. 

The Well in the Desert. 
The Car and the Lady. 
Myrtle Baldwin. 


The Wooing of Calvin Parks. 


By Law of Might. 

The Circular Staircase. 
Paw Gold. 

Peter. 

Her Ladyship. 

The Riverman. 


Miscellaneous 


Tan and Teckle. 
The Sense of the Infinite 
The Knack of It. 


Powers of the American People. 


Scribners. 
Holt. 
Lane. 
Page. 
Dutton. 
Scribners. 


Dutton. 
Scribners. 
Page. 


Baker, Taylor. 
Doubleday. 
Appleton. 
Scribners. 
Dillingham. 
Lothrop. 
Scribners. 
Baker, Taylor. 
Century. 
Baker, Taylor. 
Lothrop. 

Dana Estes. 
H. A. Simmons. 
Bobbs, Merrill. 
Dillingham. 
Scribners. 
McClurg. 
McClure. 


Revell. 

Holt. 

Revell. 

Baker, Taylor. 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 
supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. Books bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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